












































































































Can your typist type 1,( 


Probably not, bu 


With OmniSpell, allows you to go 
beyond 100% page recognition 
by correcting errors even in the source 
text. And with OmniProof you can 
further tune documents with side- 
by-side comparisons. 



,OmniPage’s unique landscape 
feature lets you scan spreadsheets 
and financial documents. 
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OmniPage 
Recognizes 11 of your 
favourite Indo-European 
languages, including 
French, German and 
Italian. 


OmniTrace 
converts graphic images into Postscript, 
allowing you to make any image that 
much sharpen 


Buy OmniPage for a PC 286 and receive a PC full page 
scanner. ; worth $1395.00 absolutely FREE. 









00 words per minute? 

can. 


PC Magazine 

“Technical Excellence Aviard 1989” 


OmniPage” Wins 
Major Industry Awards 

OmniPage,™ launched in 1988 as the first truly affordable “Intelligent 
(OCR) Optical Character Recognition Product” is still woo-ing customers 
with it’s amazing ability to speed read virtually any text and output it to all 
popular word processors without using the keyboard. 

During 1989 OmniPage™ became recognised as the only true 
“Industry Standard” OCR solution available and has since received the 
following awards in only 12 months!! 


Publish! Magazine 

“Readers Choice Award” 

Electronic Publishing & Printing Magazine 
“Best Product 1989” 

The Complete PC Page Scanner is the first low cost scanner for both PC s and 
Macintosh computers to break the $2,000.00 (Aust). 

Info World Magazine 

Best value for money on the market - November 1989. 

Virtual™ provides 14 Mbytes of Rani for Macintosh users for $28.50 a megabyte, 
and is another one of our Award winners. 


Mac User Magazine 

Best Macintosh utility product 
“EDDY Award” best product 1989. 

As you can see these products are the best in their fields for technical excellence 'and value 
for money. To find out more mid to get the name of your nearest Dealer phone or write to: 
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reads and outputs underlines, 
1 faces and italics. Supports the top 25 
word processors. OmniPage works 
identically in MS-DOS* and Macintosh® 
versions. Averages 43 characters 
per second (cps) with peak 
speeds exceeding 150 cps. 
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reads virtually 
font in sizes ranging from 6 to 72 
points - and, with OmniDraft, can 
even read draft mode quality 


OMNIPAGE 

$ 

OmniPage for a Macintosh II, IIx, Ilex, SE/30 

1695.00 

OmniPage for a PC 286 

3495.00 

OmniPage for a PC 386 

2195.00 

OMNIFAMILY 


OmniSpell (Interactive Spell Checker) 

250.00 

OmniDraft (Dot matrix option) 

250.00 

OmniTTace (Image enhancement option) 

325.00 

OmniProof (Document proof reader) 

325.00 

VIRTUAL (2.0) for MACINTOSH 

from $395.00 

THE COMPLETE PC Full Page Scanner 

1395.00 


PERFORMANCE SALES 

LEVEL t, 132 WILLOUGHBY ROAD, CROWS NEST, NSW. 2 0 6 5. 
TELEPHONE: (61-2) 906 4900 FACSIMILE: (61-2) 906 4835 
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WYSIWYP - What You See Is 
What You Project 



ELECTOOiOARD PCM5 COLOUR ¥DEWER 


Project the right image = 
in brilliant colour =■ and 
your presentation will be 
bang on target 


S ee these colours? They’re 
bright. Brilliant. Vibrant. 
Because the colours are being 
projected just as they appear 
on your computer screen, they are proj¬ 
ected by the true-colour, Liquid Crystal 
Display projection panel from 
ELECTROBOARD — the PCV5 Colour 
Viewer. 


With eight true colours, upgradeable to 
the PCV5CX with sixty four colours — 
the PCV5’s palette can produce a multi¬ 
tude of variations. And its 640 x 480 
high-resolution display works with IBM, 
IBM compatibles, laptops and the Apple 
Macintosh family of Personal 
Computers. 

Simply place the PCV5 on your over¬ 
head projector and coloured graphs, 
charts, text and spreadsheets — what¬ 
ever appears on your computer screen 
— can be displayed to the entire room in 
full, true colour. 


ILECTROBOARD PTY LIM8TED 

(Inc. in N.S.W.) 


SvdnGV! 

12th Floor, 275 Alfred Street North 
North Sydney, N.S.W. 2060 
Tel: (02) 957 5842 
Fax: (02) 922 1885 


Melbourne: 

Suite 3, 711 High Street 
East Kew, Vic. 3102 
Tel: (03) 859 9555 
Fax: (03) 859 9316 


Perfect for presentations, lectures, board 
meetings, conferences and anywhere 
you want to impress an audience. Large 
screen projection is now simple and 
easy. 

ELECTROBOARD also offers a range of 
P.C. Viewers to suit different purposes 
and requirements, including memory 
modules, black/white and blue/yellow 
LCD’s. 

So call ELECTROBOARD for a 
demonstration today. And make your 
presentations look truly brilliant. 


P.C. Viewers are available under Federal 
Government Contract. 





















































































5 TIMELINE 

John Sterlicchi presents a chronicle of the last decade 
of personal computing. 


26 VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ONE 

Ian Davies peruses our first issue ever, commenting on 
the 'retro' products available at the time. 


THE TEN . . . 


35 MOST SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 

Musing the days even before the launch of the IBM 
PC, Ian Robinson details some big events in the last 
decade. 


39 BEST AUSSIE INNOVATIONS 

Not all have made it onto the international scene, but 
many Australian-made and developed products have 
been landmark innovations. Kester Cranswick checks 
out Australia's contribution to PC technology. 


49 BEST PRODUCTS 

What makes a product so good? Phil Cohen examines 
10 remarkable (well ... at least in their day) 
products. 

55 WORST PRODUCTS 

Yes, we all make mistakes. Kester Cranswick exposes 
the 10 worst product releases this decade. 



Page 20: Then and now . . . Zilog's Z80 chip and Intel's i486 


61 NOTABLE COMPANIES 

Jeremy Horey takes a look at how, when and why 10 
companies rose to their heights of success. 

71 MOST QUOTABLE QUOTES 

Ian Robinson searches through the archives and finds 
10 classic quotes some people would rather he forgot. 
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The fastest portable on the planet 

“For fast high-end portable computing, nobody beats the Dolch . . . 

. . . this speed demon outran every portable computer 
PC Labs has ever tested.” 

Mary Flynn , PC-Magazine, The Best of 1989 
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ROAD-POWER FOR THE BEST OF US 


THE PORTABLE DESKTOP-REPLACER 


Replacing your desktop with a Portable you'll need: 


Q More Performance . .. 

□ The Best Display .... 

□ More Expansion Slots 


tS Up to 25 MHz 80486 
i/ 0 A Superior EL Screen 
iS Up to 4 Full Size Slots 


Ul More Data Storage . . . 

□ More RAM Expansion 

□ A Faster Interface 

□ More to Choose From 


v 0 Up to 200 MB FID 
^ Up to 16 MB on Board 
^ Using a SCSI I/O Bus 
^ 286/386 and 486 12 to 25MHz 


THE EXPERTS AGREE 



"The Dolch P.A.C. 
386-20C comes 
closest to the porta¬ 
ble desktop ideal." 



mm 
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"The Dolch P.A.C. 
386-20C is a fine 
piece of portable 
hardware that can 
easily serve ‘double 
duty on your desk." 



"A portable with a 
punch: ... the 
Dolch P.A.C. 386- 
20C has stolen the 
performance crown 
from Compaq." 



"The Dolch P.A.C. 
386 was the fastest 
machine tested . - • 
and offers the best 
display." 

J guardian 


Distributed and supported by 

Guardian Data (02) 406 6144 
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TIMELINE 


Ten years of frenzy 


It all started back in 1980 when, you 
guessed it, IBM was readying its Personal 
Computer. John Sterlicchi chronicles the 
events of the PC industry since APC's 
inception a decade ago. 


It's May , 1980. Two products were launched onto an un¬ 
suspecting public. One was the Apple III. The machine was 
grief-city. Just when Apple seemed to have the PC market 
screwed down it screwed up — leaving a gap big enough 
for a colossus. Enter IBM. The rest, as we insist on saying , is 
history. 

The other product was Australian Personal Computer. 
Unlike the Apple III, it worked reasonably well from day 
one. Over the last 10 years APC has honed its act and faith¬ 
fully chronicled the ebb and flow of products onto the 
market. To mark this auspicious anniversary, the powers 
that be at APC wisely decided against regurgitating those 
old stories and reviews. Instead they asked me to conjure up 
a very personal , personal computer history. Forgive any 
small memory lapses, and over the next 10 pages read 
vignettes on power, greed , stupidity, money and — oh yeah 
— technology. 



Visicalc 

I often wonder what would 
have happened to the 
spreadsheet market if Visicalc 
hadn't started to self- 
destruct in 1983, just as 
Lotus 1-2-3 was gathering 
speed. 

Visicalc was the first ever 
spreadsheet. Its story began 
in 1978 when Dan Bricklin, a 
student at Harvard, hit upon 
the idea of developing a 
computer program to 
manipulate numbers. He con¬ 
structed the program on an 
Apple II owned by another 
student Dan Fylstra. These 
two budding entrepreneurs 


decided to set up two com¬ 
panies — one to develop the 
software, Software Arts 
(Bricklin's), and one to sell 
the program. Personal 
Software (Fylstra's). 

Visicalc hit the market in 
1979, and sold some 
700,000 copies before the 
world started to cave in in 
1983. Bricklin claimed Per¬ 
sonal Software (then called 
Visicorp) wasn't promoting 
Visicalc enough and tried to 
take back the marketing 
rights. Counter-suit followed 
suit and at one time two ver¬ 
sions of the same product 
were on the market. One 
retailed at $250 and the 
other at $99. Not surprising¬ 
ly, customers and dealers 
were confused, and both 
groups decided it was best 
to ignore Visicalc. They did, 
and troubles — and Visicalc 
— both went away. 

Ashton-Tate 

If Australia is the Lucky 
Country, then Ashton-Tate is 
the Lucky Company. In 
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The long-awaited and bug-ridden dBASE IV is often 
blamed for Ashton-Tate's net loss in 1989 


1980, entrepreneur George 
Tate emerged from the 
obscurity of a computer 
repair business to acquire 
dBASE. The product had 
been developed — in his 
spare time — by aerospace 
scientist Wayne Ratliff, who 
didn't have the chutzpah to 
market it himself. Tate par¬ 
layed his good fortune into 
dBASE II (there never was a 
dBASE I) — a great product 
that made PCs useful. 

Even Tate's death in 1984 
couldn't stop the company's 
growth. By 1988, annual 
revenues peaked at $US307 
million; profits fell just short 
of $US48 million; and the 
company employed 1 700 
worldwide. But then the luck 
ran out. A year later, 20 per 
cent of the lackeys had been 
given the boot and the com¬ 
pany reported a net loss of 
$US28.6 million on revenues 
of $US265.3 million for 
1989. The major reason for 
the disaster was, of course, 
dBASE IV. 

Not only was it late, but it 
was bug-ridden when it ar¬ 
rived. Somehow, Ed Esber 
has managed to keep his job 
masterminding one mistake 
after another, but if version 


1.1 doesn't hack it, he will 
probably be long remem¬ 
bered as the CEO who threw 
it all away. 

Kaypro 

Who can forget those early 
Kaypro machines? You know 
the ones from a time before 
the word ergonomics was a 
pain in the wrist. The key¬ 
board, monitor and CPU 
were encased in one unit. 
There was a time when 
Kaypro — then called Non¬ 
linear Systems — was a real 
force in the computer busi¬ 
ness ... in the days of 8-bits 
and CP/M. Even with the ar¬ 
rival of DOS in 1981, Kaypro 
prospered reasonably well as 
a clone maker. 

The company was 
founded by Andrew Kay, a 
pioneer from the world of 
digital testing equipment. 

Kay brought half his family 
into the Silicon Valley setup, 
but as the company's for¬ 
tunes plummeted over the 
second half of the decade, 
one by one they wandered 
off to new pastures. 

It's been all downhill for 
Kaypro lately, and in March 
this year the company filed 


APC's 10th BIRTHDAY SUPPLEMENT 
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TIMELINE 



Hercules 

Today we take graphics for 
granted, but back in 1982 
we knew there was some¬ 
thing missing. In August of 
that year, the Hercules 
Monochrome Graphics Card 
arrived. But it was only in 
the following year when 
developer Kevin Jenkins per¬ 
suaded Lotus to include a 
software driver for the Her¬ 
cules card with 1-2-3 that 
people began to sit up and 
take notice. 

Dedicated 1 -2-3 owners 
— except the wealthy few 
who could afford colour 
monitors — could for the 
first time see the program's 
graphics. 

The Hercules board's 
graphics resolution, though 
only in green and amber, 
was better than twice that 
of IBM's Color Graphics 
Adapter. Pretty soon, al 
most all graphics software 
worked with the Hercules 
card, and by 1986, some 
500,000 cards had been 
sold. 

As so often happens, it 
wasn't long before there 
were clones of the Hercules 
cards, and some systems 
cloners included the card 
clones in the total package. 



Time 

There was plenty going on in 

1982. Important things. 
Brezhnev died; Isreal's Begin 
invaded Lebanon; Thatcher 
did likewise in the Falklands; 
ET arrived and I got married. 
Time magazine, which for 
the previous 55 years had 
chosen its Man of the Year, 
changed its tune. Instead, in 

1983, The Man of the Year, 
became the Machine of the 
Year. 

The Time articles con¬ 
tained examples of how real 
people were using com¬ 
puters — a novel editorial 
concept often forgotten by 
publications today. There 
were interviews with 
'Maestros of the Micro'. 

Steve Jobs was there of 
course. There was also my 
favourite, Clive Sinclair, who 
parlayed brilliance, ec¬ 
centricity and street-sawy 
into a few million quid by 
producing the ZX computers 
that were almost impossible 
to use because they were so 
small. 

Tandy 

While Osborne and Kaypro 
take the honours for having 
the first 'transportables', 


those two looked like real 
clunkers when Tandy 
launched what could take 
the title of the first laptop. 
Complete with a decent 
eight-line LCD screen, the 
Model 100 was launched in 
March 1983. 

I remember magazine 
reviewers loving the 
machine, because it was 
ideal for journos as they 
travelled hither and thither. 
However, Joe Public was 
none too impressed by the 
machine — it probably had a 
lot to do with the screen and 
the lack of DOS com¬ 
patibility. That lack of suc¬ 
cess was a blow for Tandy, 
which strived throughout the 
decade to be taken seriously 
as a vendor of high-quality 
PCs. Its latest try was just a 
couple of years back when it 
announced it would be the 
first company to clone the 
PS/2 complete with MCA. 

It's a long hard road. 

TI-99/4 

It was a bleak day for many 
in October 1983 when Texas 
Instruments decided it had 
had it with the home com¬ 
puter market and dumped 
the TI-99/4. The company 
had sold mega-quantities of 
the machine but had forgot¬ 
ten a golden rule of business 
.. . you need to sell your 
product for more money 
than it costs to make! 

More than six years later, 
the computer is neither gone 
nor forgotten. There are user 
groups galore all around the 
world and a year or so ago I 
discovered that two 
Australians were doing their 
bit to keep users happy and 


productive. University of 
Newcastle physics professor, 
Tony McGovern, and his 16 
year-old son Will, created 
Funnel Web, a word process¬ 
ing package named after the 
infamous spider. At the time, 
one enthusiastic US user told 
me that the latest version, 
Funnel Web 4.0, was the 
most single important 
programming effort that's 
been produced for the Tl. 
Another said, "Funnel Web is 
the king of the Tl word 
processors." 

The early days of the per¬ 
sonal computing business at¬ 
tracted an oddball group of 
devotees — I'll never forget 
being crushed at shows in 
London which were 
crammed with people who 
owned the tiny Sinclair ZX 
computers — and because of 
their efforts, the relics of 
those bygone times are 
being preserved. 

PCjr 

One industry that really 
benefited from the PC revolu¬ 
tion, as some call it, was the 
magazine business. With the 
notable exception of the 
Computerworld organisa¬ 
tion, computer magazine 
publishing at the start of the 
1980s was pretty much a 
parochial affair. But as more 
people bought PCs they 
demanded more and more 
information and add-on 
products. With consumers 
wanting both editorial and 
advertising they couldn't 
help selling magazines and 
loads of advertising. 

At the time APC was com¬ 
ing into being in Australia, 
publishers all over the US 
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IIT—The New Standard fn Coprocessors 

The IIT range of coprocessors delivers performance superior to Intel's 80287 & 80387 

co-processors and they are available NOW! 

Guaranteed up to 200% faster than Intel, on Intel's own benchmarks, IIT co-processors are 

guaranteed 100% Socket and Software compatible or your money back. 

You get much, much more than with an Intel co-pro. 

• Up to 200% faster than an Intel, at the same clock speed 
in the same socket! 

• Available in a 20MHz version (2C87-20), compatible 
with 20MHz 80286 machines. Perfect for 16 & 20MHz 
80286 machines. There is no Intel equivalent. 

• Guaranteed Accuracy. Warranted to be in compliance with 
IEEE 754-1985 standard. 

• A complete range, including three 2C87 (80287 
compatible), a 3C87SX (16 & 20MHz 80387SX 
compatible, available June 1990) and 3C87 (80387 
compatible) units up to 33MHz. 

• Low power consumption. CMOS design makes our chips 
ideal for laptops. Power consumption is ] A that of old 
fashioned coprocessors. A unique sleep mode cuts power 
consumption further, lengthening battery life. 


ist showed tho 
tale of 

the 80287 ... On the UNPACK benchmark the 2C87 
performed about 1.7 times faster than the 80287. This agreed 
closely with our low-level FPU benchmark which showed the 2C87 to be, on 
average, 1.8 times faster than the 80287 ... A polygon rotation through 360 
degrees ... on the 80287 finished in 345 seconds, while the 2C87 was done in only 
179 seconds. Rick Grehan in Byte, September, 1989. 


2C87 AOOBC-20 
s. IIT 1988 




The IIT Coprocessor Range — we've got you covered 


80286 Computers 


80386SX Computers 


80386 Computers 


2C87-8 (8MHz) 
2C87-10 (10MHz) 
2C87-12 (12MHz) 
2C87-20 (20MHz) 
3C87SX-16 (16MHz)* 
3C87SX-20 (20MHz)* 
3C87-20 (20MHz) 
3C87-25 (25MHz) 
3C87-33 (33MHz) 


The 2C87 (80287 compatible) includes all the instructions added by the 80387, as well 
as a new instruction that vastly speed up 3-D graphics. 

The 4-by-4 element matrix transformation speeds up 3-D operations up to eight times 
faster than an 80287 and three times faster than an 80387 — with the ability to run 
on 80287 machines at a true 20MHz os a bonus. A unique floating point architecture 
gets the job done faster, by using far fewer dock cycles. 

• An IIT Coprocessor is an investment in the future. Major 
CAD & other software companies are committed to 
writing their software to use the IIT's unique functions. 
Don't get caught with an obsolete coprocessor. 

• 5 year warranty — we really stand behind our products. 
Authorised Australian Distributor: 

CAD Connection: Level 3, 220 Pacific Highway, Crows Nest 
2065, Phone (02) 957 6719. Fax (02) 957 4011. 
Dealer Enquiries Welcome. 


(replaces 80287-8) 
(replaces 80287-10) 
(replaces 80287-12) : 
(not avail, from Intel) 5 
(replaces 8037SX-16) ! 
(replaces 8037SX-20) j 
(replaces 80387-20) j 
(replaces 80387-25) j 
(replaces 80387-33) ! 
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Better is 


The new 16" MultiSync 4D and 20" 5D both offer compatibility with 
a wide range of graphics boards and computer systems. 


NEC's award-winnmg 
multiple frequency 
technology, now available 
in largo] digitally 
controlled, high-resolution 
colour monitors. 



Both are optimized for the IBM PS/2, PC/AT/XT (and 100% compat¬ 
ibles) and the Macintosh II. 

Both offer a microprocessor-based digital control system for preset 

and custom graphics modes, automatic screen configuration and optimal 


IBM PC/AT/XT and PS/2 are registered trademarks of the International Business Machines Corporation. 
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bigger. 

image. And both give you great resolution - the 4D, from VGA up to 
1024 x 768; the 5D, from VGA up to 1280 x 1024. 



The main difference: one is for large ideas. The other, for extra- 
large. For literature on a full range of NEC MultiSync monitors (2A, 
3D, 4D, 5D), call Sydney 8681811. Melbourne 544 9200. Brisbane 
2770888. Adelaide 2949033. Perth 4453499. 

MultiSync is a registered trademark of NEC Home Electronics Mac II is a registered trademark of Apple Computer Inc. 

SEC 

NEC Home Electronics Australia Pty. Ltd. 
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Apple has come a long way 
since the release of its first 
Mac in 1984. Last year, the 
company released its first 
portable 


and Europe were looking for 
new markets. Come 1983, 
many of the niches were 
filled — there were industry 
specific mags, machine 
specific mags and, of course, 
across-the-board mags. 

A launch in November 
1983 promised to bring 
another bonanza to publish¬ 
ers. IBM announced its home 
computer, the PCjr, which 
everyone believed would be 
bought by families galore. 
Publishers had their 
magazine ready to roll, but 
guess what? The PCjr was a 
major, and I mean major, 
flop. The Peanut, as the 
machine was code-named, 
was well and truly roasted by 
all and sundry. With only 
one disk drive, game 
cartridge slots and an un¬ 
usable keyboard, the PCjr 
proved IBM didn't have a 
clue when it came to the 
home market. 

Commodore 

Who in the PC business can 


forget Christmas 1983. That 
was the year the Com¬ 
modore 64 was to be the 
Christmas present every 
schoolchild dreamed of. The 
only problem was the Com¬ 
modore had run into major 
production problems and 
was in the process of ruining 
the market for itself. In the 
end, Commodore's sales 
boomed through that 
period, but the bubble had 
burst the following 
Christmas. 

In January 1984, feisty 
Commodore boss Jack 
Tramiel quit and moved over 
to Atari. In 1982 and 1983 
we were talking about Com¬ 
modore as being one of the 
computing giants of the 
decade. By the end of 1984, 
we saw inventory and long¬ 
term debt, and shook our 
heads. It was in that year 
that Commodore made a 
wise investment by buying a 
small private Silicon Valley 
Company, Amiga Corp. The 
Amiga had already garnered 
respect from the few who 



The Commodore Amiga never reached its aim of rivalling 
the Macintosh 



had seen, and there was 
much talk of its being a 
serious rival to the Macintosh. 

As we know it never quite 
made it. But those users who 
bought the Amiga tend to 
love the machine. It's just 
that Commodore wishes 
there were more of them out 
there. 


w 



The Macintosh 

In January 1984, Apple 
launched the first Mac, a one- 
drive machine that worked 
at a snail's pace. At first, 
critics pondered whether the 
company had scored an ig¬ 
nominious hattrick as the 
Macintosh followed the 
Apple III and the Lisa on to 
the market. But just enough 
people bought the machine 
to keep the concept alive. 

For all of us out there who 
stopped using the Mac, it's 
incredible to read that a 
couple of months ago Apple 
launched the Macintosh llfx 
. . . a 40MHz speedster. 

There are a couple of other 
incredible things about the 
Mac. First, it's incredible that 
there is no reasonably-priced 
entry-level machine and 
second, that the so called lap¬ 


top is such a hunker. But 
then, nothing's perfect. 



Compaq 

Unfortunately it's not for its 
excellent products that I will 
always remember Compaq's 
arrival in Australia. Now as 
most of us know, Sydney is 
a cultural desert, and that's 
what the locals like — as 
proved to be the case when 
Compaq decided to launch 
its Australian subsidiary at 
the NSW Art Gallery in 
1 985. There was a wonder¬ 
ful Turner exhibition on at 
the time, and after the 
wining, dining and 
speechifying, all and sundry 
were invited to view the old 
masters. Hardly anybody 
bothered . . . and I don't 
think it was because they 
had done so earlier. 

Compaq, which was incor¬ 
porated in 1982, and 
shipped its first product the 
following year, has come a 
long way from the time its 
founders outlined their plans 
for a portable on a napkin. 
That sketch convinced ace 
venture capitalist Ben Rosen 
to organise financing for the 
idea. The company has al- 
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FOR YOUR PC EXTRAS 
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BACKUP 


MACINTOSH USERS: 
JUST RELEASED 
The Norton Utilities 
for the Macintosh 




88 George Street, Redfern 2016 
Phone (02) 319 2155 
Fax (02) 698 9926 
Melbourne (03) 486 1999 
Brisbane (07) 818 1400 


Please send me information on the following products: 

□ ACT □ NORTON COMMANDER □ NORTON UTILITIES 

□ LAPLINK □ THE NORTON UTILITIES FOR THE MACINTOSH 

□ R-BASE □ THE NORTON BACKUP 


Name: . 

Address. 

Company:. 

My Preferred Dealer is 


Phone: 


Fax: 


Leonard Communications 

































$2795 


(Incorporated in NSW) 


There is only one 
There is only one 

MB 

Samtron Computers 

from 

Samsung Information Au stralia 
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286S - AT VGA 


12MHz/80286 & 5 1.4* 1.2Mb FDD & 45Mb 
Connor V/Coil HDD 25Ms if 1Mb RAM & MS 
DOS 4.0/GW Basic Sf 101 Enhanced Keyboard 
@f Small footprint l*f Honeywell 12 months 
warranty Serial Parallel Port SfVGA Card 
0f Samtron 14” VGA Monitor 
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SYDNEY 

133 Victoria Road Rozelle NSW 2039 

Ph (02) 555 7466 Fax (02) 555 7470 


r * ( os anti availability subject to change without notice 


AUSTRALIA(NSW) 


YES, I MEAN BUSINESS, PLEASE 

□ Send me the NTA Product Catalogue 

□ Tell me about NTA Corporate Volume Purchase p| an 

□ Place me on the NTA Data Base 
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TIMELINE 


ways released leading-edge 
products — though too ex¬ 
pensive for my needs — and 
is now exerting a remarkable 
amount of influence on an in¬ 
dustry in which it has a rela¬ 
tively small marketshare. 

Compaq president, Rod 
Canion's best moment 
though, was when he com¬ 
pared IBM's PS/2 series to 
New Coke — a reference to 
the disastrous attempt by the 
kids at Coca Cola to fix some¬ 
thing that wasn't broken. 


Pirates 

Will the software business 
ever get rid of product 
piracy? Who knows? Who 
cares? I'll never forget 
August 1985 when APC's 
sister paper. Computing 
Australia, rolled off the pres¬ 
ses for the first time with a 
picture of an intrepid bunch 
of pirate hunters on the front 
page. These Aussie heroes 
had been to Hong Kong 
where, with the able-bodied 


assistance of the local 
authorities, had pounced on 
pirated product purveyors in 
the world-famous Golden Ar¬ 
cade. 

The piracy war is still on, 
and there are now a num¬ 
ber of international organisa¬ 
tions trying to stamp it out 
at a corporate level. I'm al¬ 
ways reading about 
software busts in various 
banks and merchant houses 
in quasi-third world 
countries. In fact, I even 


think there was one in New 
Zealand recently! 

Of course, the one way to 
end software piracy is to give 
software away. And that is 
what an organisation called 
the Free Software Founda¬ 
tion is all about. Richard 
Stallman and some students 
at MIT are putting a whole 
environment and applica¬ 
tions together to simply give 
away. Stallman is obviously 
more of a man of the 70s 
than the 80s. 


“What’s your Problem?!! 



Find Out Quickly & Easily with 
Checki/It® PC Diagnostic Software 
from TbuchStone 


You’ve spent hundreds of dollars on the latest PC equipment, installed the 
best software, learned to tell the difference between your modem and your 
mouse... then something goes wrong. And your local dealer can’t help you 
unless you pack up your system and take it down to the shop 

You may waste a lot of time and money before you find out if your PC even 
NEEDS repair. If any of this sounds familiar, you need Checkoff from 
Touchstone Software Corporation. 

Checki/It will run complete diagnostic tests on your PC’s main system 
board, memory, video subsystem, hard and floppy disks, serial/parallel ports, 
keyboard, and other components. Checki/It will also tell you exactly what’s 
installed on your PC, and rate its performance in actual throughput. And 
Check*/It’s diagnostics are so thorough, when it finds a memory error it will 
show you which RAM chip needs to be replaced! 

But don’t take our word for it, people across the country are telling each other 
about Checki/It... 


“Checks It is no simplistic, once-over-lightly piece of software ... high marks 
for its performance and capabilities .” — Atlantic Tech 
“TbuchStone Software’s computer cavalry rides to your rescue in the form 
CheckSIt.. an easy-to-use, menu-driven program .” - PC Magazine. 

Call TODAY for information: 


FMS 


Fagan McFarlimg Systems 
Pty Ltd. 


96 Canterbury Road, Middle Park, Vic. 3206 
Ph: (03) 699 9899 Fax: (03) 699 7501 
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Lotus 

To think of Jim Manzi's smug 
look as it stares at me from 
the cover of Businessweek, 
which proclaims that the CEO 
of Lotus is the highest paid ex¬ 
ecutive in the US, still makes 
me cringe three years after 
the event. Manzi had in¬ 
herited his job in July 1986 
when Lotus founder Mitch 
Kapor finally realised he didn't 
like heading up a big com¬ 
pany, but preferred the life of 
an entrepreneur. Manzi 
managed to run the company 
successfully — or so he 
thought — through 1987 and 
paid himself around S26 mil¬ 
lion for his efforts. 

After that it was all 
downhill for Manzi. Lotus 
failed to deliver 1-2-3 Release 
3.0 the following year and 
his and the company's 
reputation plummeted. 

Manzi did have the sense to 
recruit an ex-IBMer to sort 
out the mess, and this year 
the company has bounced 
back with a whole swag of 
new products. 

When the Lotus takeover 
of Novell goes through, it 
will be interesting to see how 
he manages in Bill Gates' 
former role as head of the 
world's biggest software 


company. Manzi and 
Raymond Noorda keep talk¬ 
ing about the synergy be¬ 
tween the companies. I've 
yet to see it. I reckon it's just 
an ego trip. As to the Lotus 
flagship product, 1-2-3 for 
the PC, its various versions 
are back where they have 
been since 1982 ... at the 
top of the best seller lists. 

IBM PC Convertible 

Considering it has long led 
the way in desktop comput¬ 
ing, IBM has made its share of 
mistakes. Remember the PC 
Convertible? What a loser. 

The machine never sold in 
large quantities because it 
weighed what seemed a ton, 
and anyway, Compaq had 
better machines. 

With the Convertible, IBM 
did give us plenty of warning 
as to where disk drives were 
going. The machine had 
3.5in drives and the predic¬ 
tion then was that 5.25in 
would go the way of the 8in. 
It will, but not that quickly. 

Desktop publishing 

The year 1986 was a great 
one for personal computing. 

It was the year that we dis¬ 
covered desktop publishing. 
Xerox launched Ventura for 
the PC that year after the 
Macintosh/LaserWriter combo 
had spawned the fledgling in¬ 
dustry the previous year. 

The term desktop publish¬ 
ing was coined in October 
1984 by Paul Brainerd, of 
Aldus PageMaker fame. But 
it was not until 1986 that the 
world at iarge caught on and 
a whole bunch of 'Technol¬ 
ogy Trend' and 'Innovation' 


articles on the subject began 
appearing. A little doubt 
crept in though, in Septem¬ 
ber 1986, when that well- 
known guru Steve Jobs 
predicted DTP would disap¬ 
pear. "This is a $600,000 
event to talk about a non-ex¬ 
istent market in two years," 
he said. Right on Steve. 

Xerox 

Now, there's a name you 
don't associate with the PC 
hardware business. Xerox 
though, could have had it 
all. It's generally acknow¬ 
ledged that Xerox built the 
first PC, circa 1976. It was, in 
fact, one of the first com¬ 
panies to come up with a PC 
clone in 1981. It manufac¬ 
tured its own machines in 
the beginning, but then 
relabelled computers made 
by Olivetti and Toshiba. 

Xerox pulled out of the 
general PC business early in 
1987 to sell PC compatibles 
as part of a hardware/ 
software package with its suc¬ 
cessful DTP package, Ven¬ 
tura. The company found it 
could not compete with the 
low-priced Asian clones. 

It wasn't just with 
hardware that Xerox blew it. 
It was at Xerox's Palo Alto Re¬ 
search Center (PARC) that 
Steve Jobs saw the engineers 
working on graphical menus, 
which Apple later successful¬ 
ly incorporated into the Mac. 
When Xerox tried to sell com¬ 
mercially the same technol¬ 
ogy as Star, it again failed 
miserably. Recently, Xerox 
has tried to sue Apple over 
the GUI, but the latest bet¬ 
ting is that the corporation is 
again onto a loser. 


APC's 10th BIRTHDAY SUPPLEMENT 


PS/2 

IBM's launch of the PS/2 
range on April 2, 1987 was 
almost as inauspicious as the 
launch of the original PC 
some five years earlier. This 
time though, no-one was 
unimpressed by the technol¬ 
ogy. It was just that IBM had 
a swag of competitors, up to 
their eyeballs in AT invest¬ 
ment, who called the PS/2, 
with its proprietary Micro 
Channel architecture, a com¬ 
plete waste of space. True, 
IBM did make mistakes. The 
corporation with its first PS/2 
models abandoned the AT 
bus entirely only to realise 
that it was not going to work 
... so it had to rectify that 
one. 

IBM broke a long-stand¬ 
ing corporate policy during 
the pre-launch hype. With 
the PS/2 it was difficult to 
keep quiet man-in-charge 
William Lowe. Even after the 
roll-out, Lowe was Mr 
Quotable as he happily dis¬ 
seminated PS/2 sales figures 
to quell dissenters . . . release 
of sales information was also 
previously forbidden at IBM. 
Ail Lowe's talk was not 
enough to save him though. 
The PS/2, at the beginning, 
was underwhelming, and 
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AUSTRALIAN MICRO SYSTEMS 
( 02 ) 956 7477 


es SAMSUNG 

AT. 1 mb ,40mb,V/C, HDD. EGA Card & Monitor . $2415 
386SX, 2mb, 1.2mb. FDD,40mb,V/C, VGA Cd & Moo $3685 

LAPTOP S5600 286 VGA Scraon_ $3499 

CALL FOR COMPLETE SAMSUNG RANGE 


HARD DISK 

CONNER 40mbV/C $699 
CONNER 105mbV/C — 
. $1195 

INTEL 


80287-10 _ 

80387-sx _ 

80387-20 _ 

80387-33.. 

VIDEO SEVEN 
VGA 10241 

(1024 x768) _ 

VEGA VGA_ 


- $400 

- $590 
„ $795 

$1190 


$540 

$390 


BEST PRICES 
FOR PERIPHERALS 
ALL PRICES 
INCL. TAX 


80386-33 2mb RAM, 

64K Cach*. VGA (512K), 

105mb HDD_$5990 

80386sx 40mb , V/C, 

VGA, (Monitor Inciudad) 

.$2990 

CALL FOR 
GOOD PRICES 
ON 386 


NEC 

> MONITORS 
3D $965 
2A $679. 


MICROSOFT 

Microsoft Word_$450 

Microsoft Mous«_$200 

CALL FOR COMPLETE 
MICROSOFT RANGE 

XTProGokJ-$165 

FaatBack Plus_$189 

Uplink III_$175 

Norton Commander. $190 
Typo Quick $78 

WORDPERFECT 

5.1 .$530 

AUTOSKETCH $220 
FAST BACK PLUS $195 
CALL FOR BEST 
SOFTWARE PRICES 


OKI 


Laser 400 . 

$2250 

ML390. 

. $825 

ML391. 

$1125 

ML183 (15") .. 

. $460 

PANASONIC 


KXP1081... 

.$320 

KXP1124. 

,$590 

KXP1540.. 

. $995 

j GALL FOR TOP 

PRINTER PRICES 


WE MEAN BUSINESS 
297 Pacific Hwy, NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 
PHONE: (02) 956 7477 FAX: (02) 956 7452 
ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


IBM owners 

FREE OFFER 

ACCOUNTING 


Good Accounting software is now 
essential. 

Attache, the biggest selling PC 
Accounting software, will send you a 
free demonstration disk and sample 
savings charts. 

We will even include additional 
information specific to your type of 
business, size of company and areas of 
interest. Just tell us what they are. 

Mail this FREE OFFER coupon or 
phone (02) 929 8700. Distributors 
Australia wide. 


Attache 

Bullet proof reliability. 


Mail to: Attache Software Australia Pty. Ltd. 

P0 Box 1070, North Sydney, NSW 2059 

Name. 

Company. 

Address. 

.Postcode.Business Phone. 

Type of Business. 

Number of Employees.Have PC? Yes/No. 

Disk Size □ IBM 5 '/. □ IBM 3V2 

Areas of interest: □ Accounts Receivable □ Accounts Payable 

□ Invoicing □ General Ledger 

□ Inventory □ Payroll 

(Please tick) □ Other. 

□ Single user □ Multi-user 

□ Business Use □ Student 

^ Mail or phone us now on (02) 929 8700 or FAX (02) 925 0481 
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IBM competitors originally 
tagged the PS/2 range as a 
waste of space 


Lowe, realising his path to 
the top was probably per¬ 
manently blocked, took his 
talents off to Xerox, where 
for the last couple of years 
he has kept a low profile. It 
can't last. 

Tracker 

Over the last 10 years, a 
number of Australian 
developers tried to make it in 
the US with varying degrees 
of success. Typequick and 
Magician are a couple that 
spring to mind. Undoubtedly 
though, the most controver¬ 
sial launch was that of Track¬ 
er, a database package for 
keeping track of clients and 
prospective clients. 

Melbourne-based Adap¬ 
tive Electronics used a stun¬ 
ning photograph of an 
aborigine for marketing pur¬ 
poses and found friends and 
foes. On the one hand, at a 
1987 Comdex trade show, 
Adaptive won the Interna¬ 
tional Press Association's 
Award for design, perfor¬ 
mance and packaging. But, 
only a few months later, the 
company received a 
dishonourable mention in 
the annual Badvertising 
Report in the US publishing 
trade magazine, Adweek. The 
controversy was probably 
good for business but, on 
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the whole, Aussie developers 
found it tough going to tap 
into the massive US market. 

Austek 

Can a real Aussie high-tech¬ 
nology company make it 
against the big boys on the 
worldwide field? That's a 
question I've often asked 
myself, and I'm afraid I still 
don't know. 

Austek, which keeps its 
designers in Adelaide, but 
has its corporate head¬ 
quarters in Silicon Valley, 
has, the company assures 
me, an excellent product in 
its cache memory controller 
for Intel microprocessors. 

What's a cache memory 
controller, and why is it im¬ 
portant? Chips such as Intel's 
80386 are used as a system's 
central processor because 
they are very high speed. Un¬ 
fortunately, high speed 
equals high cost. So, to keep 
down the price of systems, 
manufacturers are using 
cheaper, slower Dynamic 
RAM (DRAM) chips in main 
memory. Appeasing users 
who don't like the slowness 
of access to main memory, 
the 386 systems can have a 
cache subsystem. That sub¬ 
system will retrieve data 
from the large, slow main 
memory, and store it tem¬ 
porarily in a small cache data 
memory, in order to make it 
more quickly available to the 
central processor. Austek's 
cache controller manages 
that cache activity. I've been 
bumping into Austek selling 
its controller — and others — 
since 1987. It's a private 
company, so Austek won't 
tell me how well or how 


badly it's doing. Let's hope 
for the best. 

MCA vs EISA 

Ever heard of a silicon bar¬ 
becue? No? Well, it's an 
event described by an fBMer 
to demonstrate the perils of 
EISA. As you are no doubt 
aware, EISA stands for Ex¬ 
tended Industry Standard Ar¬ 
chitecture, and it is the arch 
enemy of IBM's MCA (Micro 
Channel architecture). The 
pros and cons of MCA and 
EISA have taken up quite a 
lot of column inches in the 
last few years. 

It all started when IBM an¬ 
nounced the PS/2, and 
promised us that MCA 
would pave the way to multi¬ 
tasking and wonderful com¬ 
munications. A 'Gang of 
Nine' angry PC clone ven¬ 
dors were furious, and said 
MCA was nothing more than 
a proprietary device from 
IBM to stop its disastrous loss 
of market share. The Gang 
came up with EISA which, ac¬ 
cording to its proponents, 
has the advantage of being 
backwards-compatible to the 
PC AT. EISA has finally ar¬ 
rived, and the battle is now 
going strong. 

As for a silicon barbecue 
— that, said the man from 
IBM, happens when you mix 
AT cards with EISA cards as 
the Gang say you can do. 
Quote: "What the user 


would see is the two devices 
getting very hot. Eventually 
one would burn out. And 
that's what we call a silicon 
barbecue." 


Intel: thoughts of a 
chairman 

Grove, circa 1988. "The 
reason the US is going down 
the toilet is because com¬ 
panies have taken all the 
blue collar manufacturing 
jobs to Asia, where labour is 
cheaper." 

"Well Chairman Grove, 
does that mean Intel is going 
to open factories in the US 
and close down the ones it 
has in Asia?" 

"Certainly not." 

Andy 'Mr Integrity' Grove 
is in charge of an Intel cor¬ 
poration that has prospered 
because of the support IBM 
and the compatible manufac¬ 
turers gave throughout the 
decade to its X86 chips. It is 
repaying that customer loyal¬ 
ty by, in addition to selling 
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chips, selling complete sys¬ 
tems in competition to the 
customers who helped make 
the company what it is 
today. Despite those same 
customers complaining of 
shortages, Intel has refused 
to let any other company 
manufacture, under licence, 
the 386 or 486 chips. It's no 
wonder that some of its cus¬ 
tomers — Compaq and 
Olivetti in particular — aren't 
too happy with what they 
see going on at Intel and are 
spraying around some heavy 
duty bucks to come up with 
an alternative source of 
processor. 

Steve Jobs 

What a roller coaster decade 
it has been for Steve Jobs. In 
1980, the world loved him 
and the Apple II computer. 
The machine was selling well 
in the strangest of places, 
particularly in France and it 
had its devotees in Australia. 
Three years later, he an¬ 
nounced the Macintosh, 
which initially looked like 
another Apple mistake, and 
just 12 months afterwards he 
was out on his ear after 
losing a power struggle with 
John Sculley. 

From that time until Oc¬ 
tober 12, 1 988 we all 
watched, waited and 
wondered what Jobs would 
do for an encore. On that 
day we found out when the 
NeXT Computer was 
launched with the subtlety of 
a sledgehammer. 

Centrestage was Jobs and a 
black magnesium. Motorola 
68030-based workstation 


running Unix. That was 
probably the last really good 
day Jobs has had. Delays 
with the NeXT operating sys¬ 
tem slowed sales through 
1989 to a trickle. As the 
decade ended there were a 
few among us who began to 
think that the NeXT machine 
could be more like the Lisa 
than the Macintosh. 

To my mind though, it is 
much too early to start count¬ 
ing out the mercurial Jobs. 
Word is coming out of his 
Silicon Valley that there are 
some pretty exciting 
products on the way. 



RISC 

Technologies have come and 
gone in the last 10 years. 
One that came to the fore 
late in the 1980s but will 
play a big influence this 
decade is RISC, Reduced In¬ 
struction Set Computing. 
Hewlett-Packard has been a 
long-term devotee of the 
technology that allows 
processors to operate more 
speedily, but it's interesting 
to see that it's newish com¬ 
panies that are in the van¬ 
guard. 


Intel-style chips then and 
now ... an enhanced clone 
of the 8008 (Zilog's Z80) 
and Intel's latest, the i486 


Sun and MIPs are two 
major players out to set the 
standards. I remember smil¬ 
ing, back in 1987, when a 
Sun director said that the 
company aimed to be the 
second largest in the com¬ 
puter business. Sun was then 
thought to be nothing more 
than a precocious upstart. 
How things have changed. I 
still don't know whether it 
will become number two . . . 
but nowadays nobody's 
laughing at the prospect. 

Font wars 

Seeing John Warnock, chief 
executive of Adobe, with 
tearful eyes and a trembling 
voice is a sight many people 
will long remember from 
September last year. War- 
nock was distraught because 
Adobe's grip on font technol¬ 
ogy used in desktop publish¬ 
ing was being challenged by 
an alliance of Apple and 
Microsoft. Adobe with Post¬ 
Script had the market 
cornered when the dastardly 
duo announced they were 
going to develop their own 
technology — now called 
TrueType — which they said, 
with modesty typical of the 
pair, would become the in¬ 
dustry standard. 

It was no wonder War¬ 
nock was near to tears as he 
made the announcement 
that Adobe would place the 
closely held complete 
specifications for Adobe into 
the public domain so other 
vendors could license them 
and develop products. To 
many observers it looked as 
thougn Adobe was on its last 
legs, but since those fateful 
days the company has made 
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a bit of a comeback, which 
crescendoed in March when 
IBM announced it would use 
Adobe's font technology 
across all its SAA (Systems Ap¬ 
plications Architecture) 
machines. Warnock may be 
a bit of a wimp, but you 
can't keep a good technol¬ 
ogy down. 



RS/6000 

It's pretty embarrassing. IBM 
scientists invented RISC tech¬ 
nology, but the only way in 
the 1980s the giant corpora¬ 
tion made any money out it 
was from licensing fees from 
other manufacturers who had 
incorporated RISC in their 
products. IBM couldn't get a 
RISC-based product out the 
door. All that ended last 
February when Big Blue 



The RS/6000 is IBM's ticket 
into the workstation arena 
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T3200SX 

386SX power with gas 
plasma display/VGA and 
40Mb hard disc. 1Mb 
memory standard with 2 
inbuilt IBM compatible 
expansion slots. 


T1000SE 

2.8kg. 1 Mb expandable to 
3Mb. Backlit LCD. Auto- 
Resume mode. Battery or AC 
power. 
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launched RISC System/6000 . 

. . to rave reviews. At long last 
IBM threatens to become a 
legitimate player in the 
workstation arena and will 
give Sun, DEC and HP/Apollo 
a good run for their money. 

The strength of IBM's 
products to my mind, vindi¬ 
cated Tom Vanderslice's 
decision to sell Apollo to HP 
rather than become number 
five in the field. A lot of 
people thought he was 
premature at the time, but 
his decision has proved to be 
the right one. Sun and DEC 
knew they were in for a real 
challenge when at the 
RS/6000's launch shendig, 
IBM did a demo in which the 
Model 320 did a Unpack test 
more than twice as fast as a 
Sun SparcStation 330 and 
more than three times as fast 
as a DECStation 3100. 

Unix 

Ever since OS/2 came onto 
the market, pundits and 
market research types have 
said it would be the operat¬ 
ing system of choice by the 
late 1980s and early 1990s. 
Wrong. Little did they realise 
that it might not be in some 
power users' interests to 
have a more powerful operat¬ 
ing system, and it doesn't 
suit some important vendors. 
For example, what would 
happen to Microsoft's invest¬ 
ment in Windows? 

Also the pundits, until say 
early last year, continually 
rubbished the Unix operat¬ 
ing system. This was despite 
the fact that Unix has some 
very powerful allies, notably 
the US Government and the 
European Commission. Both 


organisations have stand¬ 
ardised on Unix. With the 
mega-users lined up behind 
Unix, I've been baffled why it 
has always been so un¬ 
popular in pundit polls. 
Maybe, like me, those asked 
always lie to pollsters as a 
matter of principle. 

Unix on PCs has pretty 
much been ruled by the 
Santa Cruz Operation's Xenix 
and now SCO Unix develop¬ 
ments. You might be 
surprised to learn that 
Microsoft owns equity in 
SCO, which reputedly has 
around 85 per cent of its 
market. Unix, a product that 
would have merited a men¬ 
tion in a column about the 
70s, is very much alive and 
well as we steam into the 90s. 

Litigation 

Lawyers have had a field day 
throughout the decade. The 
few quid I have contributed 
to their coffers because of a 
couple of — to me — in¬ 
nocuous comments, is a 
mere byte in a giga com¬ 
pared to what these fine folk 
have reaped elsewhere. 

As an observer, I see very 
little wrong in most litigation 
for two reasons. One, it 
makes good copy and two, I 
believe original work covered 
by patents and copyright 
should be protected. I 
thought IBM firing letters off 
to all and sundry to protect its 
XT and AT trademarks was a 
little over the top. 'Look and 
feel' lawsuits were definitely 
children of the 80s. Lotus, I 
believe, is about to win its 
case against two smaller 
spreadsheet imitators; Ashton¬ 
Tate's attempt to bamboozle 


Fox is less clear cut; and who 
knows how Apple's silly 
claims against Microsoft and 
HP will finish. 

Least we forget Apple 
suing the others for use of a 
similar graphical user inter¬ 
face — a technology it 'bor¬ 
rowed from Xerox' . Xerox's 
claims to the GUI technol¬ 
ogy, though, will hardly be 
tested in the courts because 
the company filed too late. 
Apple has built a reputation 
for litigiousness throughout 


the decade, which included 
a long drawn out fight with 
Australian Michael Suss from 
Computer Edge over... an 
Apple II compatible, other¬ 
wise known as the Wombat. 
All the rage with US lawyers 
at the moment is something 
called 'class action suits', 
where a bolshy shareholder 
claims to represent all the 
others and sues a corpora¬ 
tion for millions claiming in¬ 
eptitude whenever the share 
price tumbles. Lawyers for 
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It’s got to be the best priced 
business computer package available. 

For just $3999, not only do you get 
the feature-packed Amstrad PC2286 
computer but also a high resolution 
12 " VGA colour monitor to make 
everything you do look fantastic, plus 
a 24-pin Amstrad LQ3500 near letter 
quality printer to make your hard 
copies look just as good. 

The PC2286 itself is a 
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powerful enough to handle even the 
biggest of business applications. 
imdustryX Speaking of which you’ll also 

STANDARD > . _ , 

:OMP*TiB4r get a bundle thrown in for free. 

Like Australia’s most popular 
word processing programme Micro¬ 
soft Word 5, the integrated business 
package Microsoft Excel, Microsoft 


Windows, the mouse based operating 
system, and the computerised filing 
system Tracker. 

There’s also a free training course 
at Williams Business College and 
associated colleges in all mainland 
capital cities. 

All in all, that’s over $2400 worth 
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these obviously fair-minded 
watchdogs usually try and 
settle out of court... in 
what is the latest version of 
green mail. It's become so 
bad that Al Shugart, the boss 
of Seagate, is trying to form 
an organisation called 
Enough is Enough, after 
Seagate was sued when the 
share price went up! The suit 
alleged Shugart kept good 
news to himself while he and 
fellow executives bought 
stock at depressed prices. 

John and John 

Two men called John lead 
chief protagonists IBM and 
Apple as we end this decade 
of discovery. John Akers be¬ 
came president of IBM in 
1983, the same year as 
Apple lured John Sculley 
from the Pepsi Cola Com¬ 
pany. Both men assumed 
chairmanship of their respec¬ 
tive companies in 1985. 

For Akers, it has been a 
tough time. I'm one of the 
many people who wonders 
how he has kept his job. He 
has presided over amazing 
decline in growth and stature 
at IBM that has had investors 
howling for years. He's seen 
the company's pre-eminence 
in the PC marketplace whit¬ 
tled away by a bunch of 
upstarts, led by entrepreneurs 
still in nappies when he was 
beginning his career. He's 
recently watched the share 
price fall below $100 — and 
still he's kept his job. Word 
has it though that IBM is, in 
the next year, going to be hit 
where it hurts most — in its 
mainframe sales. If that hap¬ 
pens maybe then it will put 
Akers out of his misery. 


Sculley's story is generally 
more upbeat. He took full 
control of Apple in 1985 
when he ousted co-founder 
Steve Jobs in a power strug¬ 
gle. The board of directors 
who backed Sculley did the 
right thing because Jobs was 
so obsessed with making the 
Mac perfect he just wasn't 
getting enough to market. 
Sculley changed all that. The 
emergence of DTP and faster 
Macs, mixed with some anti- 
IBM dominance sentiment 
and some excellent market¬ 
ing, saw Sculley rejuvenate 
Apple. 

Sculley could have gone 
down in history as the 
greatest turnaround artist of 
all time, but he's started to 
slip. He's forgotten he's a 
marketer and thinks he's a 
visionary. He's even made 
crucial personnel decisions, 
the worst of which was to 
promote a man with no sales 
and marketing experience to 
head up the vital US or¬ 
ganisation. Poor Allen Loren 
bombed; Jean Louis Gassee 
quit and morale at the com¬ 
pany is pretty low. Sculley 
could well bounce back 
though. It's rumoured he's 
appearing at his office oc- 
casionally, and presumably is 
'doing things' as opposed to 
having 'great thoughts'. 


LANs 

Every year since about 1987 
someone, somewhere has 
written 'this is the year of the 
LAN'. I think I wrote it myself 
at the beginning of 1989. Be¬ 
cause LANs are a supposedly 
hot topic, we tend to think 
of the concept as relatively 
new. Unfortunately for ven¬ 


dors — and customers who 
pay the additional costs — 
the concept of Token Ring, 
for instance, goes back to 
the mid 1960s. 

A man named oLaf 
Soderblom invented a techni¬ 
que of arbitrating access to 
the transmission medium via 
passing an order character or 
'token' between networked 
stations. Soderblom 
patented his discovery, and 
since, he has reaped major 
royalties from all and sundry. 


His patent is once again 
being challenged in the 
courts, but the betting is he 
will remain a wealthy man. A 
whole potful of new money 
is coming his way from ven¬ 
dors using something called 
FDDI (Fibre Distributed Data 
Interface), which is an up 
and coming technology that 
will undoubtedly be a mile¬ 
stone development worth 
writing about in another 10 
years time. 
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Ian Davies takes us for a random access meander down 
memory lane and recollects what APC and the state-of-the-art 
were doing 10 years ago today. 


And now, the news... 

APC of 1980 had a 
Newsprint section just like its 
modern equivalent. And how 
revealing the news is! 

The lead story is an 
analogue-to-digital interface 
for the Commodore PET. 
Close behind it is advance 
warning that Clive Sinclair 
might be about to enter the 
low-cost micro market. This, 
believe it or not, was the har¬ 
binger of the ZX-80. Hands 


up everyone who can 
remember Clive Sinclair! 
Hands up all those who still 
use a ZX-80 to wedge the 
back door open! 

Also in the news that 
month, was this rather excit¬ 
ing product: a dumb ter¬ 
minal with automatic 
scrolling, insert/delete 
capability, blinking, under¬ 
line and capable of running 
at up to 9600 baud. Pretty 
amazing stuff, and all for just 
$1995 with a 90-day delivery 


Scenario: Richard Strauss' Thus Spake Zarathustra 
resounds mightily; an unkempt Ape Man tosses a bone into 
the air; thereby sussing out a great truth and setting the 
whole development of the human race in train. The Dawn 
of Man has broken. The bone turns into satellite , and the 
imagery is epic. 

Ten years ago, an event of no less significance enacted it¬ 
self. For slightly unkempt Ape Man, substitute publisher. For 
ape-gnawed bone; substitute magazine. Delete Strauss, in¬ 
sert monotone square-wave. For Dawn of Man, replace 
with birth of the Australian PC industry. 

Most right-thinking people acknowledge thatAPC's 
spurting impact on the fledgling Australian computer in¬ 
dustry was foretold 15 years before it happened , by the pic¬ 
torial parables of Kubrick and Clarke's 2001: A Space 
Odyssey; but I thought I'd point it out anyway. 

The really remarkable bit is that of the two allegorical 
centerpieces in each story (APC and the ape-chewed wilder- 
beast bone), neither has yet to crash back to terra firma. 

And in both, the computer went wild and tried to make a 
killing. 

Looking back over Volume 1, Number 1 really brings 
home just how we've all moved along in the intervening 
decade. Most noticeably, May 1980 was before the 
legitimisation of the microcomputer. All the big players of 
today — IBM, NEC, Olivetti, NCR and DEC were yet to get 
involved. Many of today's major leagues, such as Amstrad 
and Compaq, were yet to exist. The exceptions are few: 
Commodore was big with the PET, and now does well with 
its range of clones and the Amiga; and Tandy was ultra 
mainstream, and now just runs a fleet of clones like 
everyone else. The big exception, of course, is Apple which 
10 years ago was fiddling around with fairly dull Apple lls 
and went on to spearhead a whole new off-shoot in the 
form of the Lisa and Mac. 
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delay. That's 2000 1980 dol¬ 
lars, don't forget, which ac¬ 
cording to my calculations is 
about 4200 1990 dollars — 
for a dumbo terminal! 

Also in the news, a com¬ 
pany called Microbyte an¬ 
nounced some software for 
the 2650 (by golly, I'd quite 
forgotten the 2650 chip, and 
to think I'd almost bought 
one). Included in its product 
range was an Audio Cassette 
Operating System (!), Disas¬ 
sembler and Basic. 

David Webster was in the 
news with his Spectrum. 

Now Clive's more recent off¬ 
spring, the Webster 
Spectrum was based on a 
DEC LSI-11 processor and 
ran standard DEC operating 
systems like RT-11. It had 
64K and two floppy disks — 
yes, two of them! This was a 
real serious business 
machine. An unnamed, but 
very close to home monthly 
computer magazine whose 
name begins with 'A' used 
one of these beasts for its 
subscription system up until 
relatively recent times. 

But in 1980, Webster was 
still to make its place in the 
DP hall of fame. I refer, of 


course, to the piglet inci¬ 
dent. Some poor hapless 
farmer bought a Spectrum 
to help run his fleet of 
porkers. The Webster or¬ 
ganisation saw an angle, and 
the farmer was besieged by 
photographers. Who can for¬ 
get the picture of the 
Spectrum with a little 
snouted curly tail sitting on 
it. Probably no-one, because 
the shot made it into virtual¬ 
ly every publication in 
Australia. But that was a year 
or two in the future. In 1980, 
Webster achieved its first US 
hardware sale — it had 
started bringing home the 
bacon, but would be a while 
before it was high on the 
hog. 

Advertising space 

The advertisements from a 
decade ago also tell a story. 
PETs were sold with 8K of 
RAM and it wasn't a joke. S- 
100 cards were everywhere. 
Hey, get yourself a back¬ 
plane, start buying S-1 00 
CPU cards, RAM cards, tape 
cards, video cards and wow 
— you've got yourself a com¬ 
puter. Don't worry that it's 
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D.D. Webster's spectrum IID was an Australian-designed 
and built minicomputer 


probably unique in the entire 
universe and the chances of 
anyone else assembling the 
same combination of com¬ 
ponents makes growing 
DNA in the bottom of your 
fridge look good — it's a 
computer and this is fun! 

Ratty 9-pin dot matrix 
printers cost SI 000, a 16K 
Sorcerer cost $1400, a flop¬ 
py disk drive cost $380, plus 
extra for the cable and 
power supply. 

There were names big at 
the time that have sadly 
been consumed in the mists 
of time: Anderson Digital 
Equipment, Edible 
Electronics, The Logic Shop, 
Looky Video and DeForest 
Software. Likewise, the oc¬ 
casional name that proved to 
be a future emporium just 
passing through its 
embryonic stage: BS 
Microcomp, for example. 

Light Pens cost $20. Mice 
didn't exist. Every TRS-80 
programmer was writing 
Basic program RENUMber 
utilities, and EDTASMs 
(editor/assemblers) were 
where it was at. General 
Ledger systems sold for $99. 

A major selling feature of 
one G/L was its availability 
'on diskette' — quite a 
bonus, and so much easier 
than those pesky tapes. 

Other essential com¬ 
modities included cassette 
cabinets (36 tape capacity 
for $27.75); a 16K RAM 
upgrade kit 250ns (all this for 
just $85); the acclaimed TRS- 
80 lowercase character 
hardware patch ($49.95); 
the irrepressible 'BioCurve' 


program ($12.50); and an es¬ 
sential accessory for every S- 
100 user — an EPROM 
programming card (kit $205, 
assembled $255). 

Many of the complete sys¬ 
tems were quite good value. 

A 16K Level II TRS-80 cost just 
$879; the Apple II was pricey 
at $1395 and was dogged by 
a lack of a single standard for 
video I/O; and the Com¬ 
modore PET could be had for 
$999 — a fine machine, and 
forefather of Commodore's 
policy of shucking all existing 
standards without quite 
making one of its own. The 
Exidy Sorcerer was, to my 
mind, the machine of choice 
at the time. It was superb, but 
it was also $1295 for the 8K 
model. 

At the higher end of the 
market, S-100 was top-shelf 
madness. Cromenco actually 
sold (not just tried to sell) 
minimally functional systems 
for thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. The 
Hewlett-Packard HP-85 cost 
$3550, but was a pleasing 
and capable machine. 
Microprocessor Applications 
Pty Ltd advertised a 'Price 
Breakthrough: The amazing 
new dual processor with an 
8085 and Z80. 630K of disk 
and 32K of RAM. The com¬ 
plete S-100 computer for 
$4950 plus tax'. 

Down at the single board 
level, things were appreciab¬ 
ly more affordable. Single 
board computers were raw 
circuit boards with a key¬ 
board mounted on one end. 
You connect up a power 
supply, provide your own 


audio cassette, plug into the 
TV, and off you go. The Su¬ 
perboard, probably the 
leader in this field, cost just 
$360 with 4K of RAM. 

The publication 

In 1980, APC wasn't publish¬ 
ed by Computer Publica¬ 
tions. There have been a few 
name changes along the 
way, but the key player has 
remained the same. At 
Volume 1, Number 1, APC 
was 56 pages and cost 
$2.20. It is now 250 to 300 
pages and costs $4.95. In 
1980, 12 of those pages 
were advertisements (21 per 
cent). In the April 1990 issue, 
147 of its 258 pages were 
ads, or 57 per cent. 

APC ran its first benchtest 
in that issue — the Com- 


pucolor II. This unfortunate 
machine featured a 2MHz 
8080A, 8K of RAM, 128 by 
128 pixel eight colour 
graphics, and a 51 K disk 
drive with a 400ms access 
time and 76,800 bits per 
second (bps) transfer rate. All 
this for $2095 plus sales tax. 

So much for the Com- 
pucolor II. What is more inter¬ 
esting, however, is the 
benchtest format itself. Every¬ 
thing was geared for Basic. 
The benchmarks were all run 
in interpretive Basic, and 
generally keyed afresh into 
each machine for lack of any 
sort of interchange specifica¬ 
tion. Most benchtest reports 
included a table of the Basic 
statements, functions and 
commands provided by the 
language ROM. It was really 
important. 



The original caption to this little beauty read, 'The 
processor board plays neighbours with the CRT ... we 
detect no overheating 
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Sun Moon Star Australia, backed by its 
45 year old international parent, 
promises to deliver service into the 
Australian Personal Computer and 
Telecommunication Industry. We 
believe our high level of commitment to 
quality of product and service will add a 
new dimension for the Australian 
consumer. 

The Executive Series computer features 
the latest “ASIC” space age technology. 
Built around the 386SX CPU this 
model gives a good balance of 386 
power and reliability with excellent price 
performance, making it the ideal choice 
for the business and professional user. 
Our confidence in this product is 
backed by our World-Class quality, 

3 year warranty and no hassles first year 
on-site service contract. 





Sun Moon Star 

Australia Pty. Ltd. 


Unit 3, Harcourt Estate, 809-821 Botany Road, 

Rosebery, N.S.W. 2018 

Sydney (02) 317 3311 Melbourne (03) 663 8161 

Dealer Enquiries Welcome 
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In many ways, the 
benchtests were more inter¬ 
esting a decade ago, as most 
of the machines were actual¬ 
ly different from each other. 
They reflected different 
design philosophies at the 
most fundamental level. 
Compare that with most of 
today's benchtests, which 
are 8088/8086/80286/ 
80386-based IBM architec¬ 
ture computers with 
512/640/1024K of memory, 
one 360K/1.2M disk drive, 


no 10M/20M/ 40M/70M 
hard disk with a 
Herc/CGA/MDA/EGA/VGA 
display adaptor. How boring. 

Also in the May issue, a 
long haired, bearded, mous¬ 
tached, skivvy-clad Sheridan 
Williams ran APC's first ques¬ 
tion and answer column. 

One of the questions was a 
real corker: 'Please Mr Wil¬ 
liams, what does bank selec¬ 
table mean?'. Sheridan 
carefully explained how most 
micros are limited to 64K, 


and bank switching is a 
means through which bits of 
memory can be remapped 
externally to the address 
space to get around this 
limit. Here we are 10 years 
down the track, the 64K limit 
has become 1 M, we still use 
the same trick to get around 
it, and computer magazines 
still fill their pages with ex¬ 
planations. But now, we call 
it EMS. 

Some things don't 
change. But then again, 


maybe they do. Other ques¬ 
tions include: what's a vec¬ 
tor; how do I plot lissajous 
figures; and what's an operat¬ 
ing system? 

David Levy started his 
series on computer games, 
which must have been one 
of the longest-running series 
of all time. Its final downfall 
was in our starting to do use¬ 
ful business things with our 
machines, causing demand 
for good game algorithms to 
drop. 



TVGA FEATURES 

® Made in the U.S.A. 2 Year Warranty 

© Supports IBM VGA. EGA. CGA. 

MDA and Hercules 

® High Resolution Graphics Modes 
-640 x 480 with 256 colors from 
256k 

-800 x 600 with 16 colors from 
256k 

-1024 x 768 with 16 colors from 
265k 

® High Resolution Text Modes 
-132 columns with options of 25, 
30. 40 or 60 rows 

© High Speed Graphics — 400% 
Faster than IBM VGA 

© Half Card Design Saves Space 


DEALERS WELCOME 


High Resolution Driver Included 


© Lotus 123 • Windows 286, 386 


• Pagemaker • Gem 

• Ventura • Framework 

• Word Perfect • Auto Cad 

• Word Star. • Autoshade 

• Symphony 

8 BIT with 256k memory $316.00 
16 BIT with 256k memory $374.00 

16 BIT with 512k memory $445.00 



SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTOR 



PTY. LTD. 

22 HARKER ST, BURW00D. VIC 3125. ® (03) 808 7511 FAX (03) 808 5473 
SUITE 12, 50 GREAT NORTH RD, FIVE DOCK, NSW 2045 ® (02) 713 4100 FAX (02) 712 3605 
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H ave you ever been confronted by 
JAWS? 

You walk into a computer shop, the 
sales person glides up and circles 
you. 

After a short time you stagger out 
completely mystified by the jargon 
and useless information rammed 
down your throat. 

I can help you avoid this problem. I 
run a business with the sole aim to 
provide YOU, the customer, with 
total service and commitment. A 

genuine shark proof repellent. 

Let me explain. When you deal with 
our company you get top quality, 
guaranteed and proven products 
delivered to your door. 

I am a direct importer of the 
GENIUS Range of products. This 
means you get total support and 
product knowledge when you buy. 

We have the total MOUSE RANGE 
from the GM6XA through the 
GM6000 to the top of the line the 
NEW GMF303 2-3 button mouse 
with CAS CAD 1, a 2D CAD 
package 

As well as the mouse range, we also 
have the GS4500 HAND 
SCANNER with Scan Edit, Dr 
Genius and Prodigy O.C.R. 
Software. This is an ideal product 
for the user who wants to add 
impact to their work by importing 
photographs and drawings. 

If you are involved in the C.A.D. 
area then you will definitely be 
interested in the GENIUS 
DIGITIZER TABLET, the new 


Genius 1212B. This is a 12*12 inch 
tablet that comes with drivers for 
AutoCad'™’ and other popular 
C.A.D. packages. 

We also stock the total ranee of BIT 
BLITZER MODEMS from the 121 
through to the 1234E. 

Remember we are the only importers 
prepared to issue you with a 
WRITTEN 12 month replacement 
warranty card. 

If you are not happy w ith the 
product, send it hack and we will 
refund your money. 

In addition, you will get a FREE 
$10.00 refund off your next 
purchase* when you return our 
Warranty Card. 

I know you will be satisfied with our 
products and service. Just contact 
Mick or Lyn Symons of 
QUALITECtf COMPUTER 
PRODUCTS on (08) 356-7337 to 
place your order. We will rush it to 
your home address as soon as 
possible. (You can Fax your order 
through on (08) 234-0137). 

P.S. If you are one of the first 20 
people to buy I will give you FREE 
a copy of Gem Desk Top version 3, 
VALUED AT $45.00. 

P.P.S. If you are a dealer and want 
to stock a quality peripheral then 
contact us tor aggressive dealer 
pricing. 

* All you do is send back the new' 
warranty card for that purchase of 
one of our products and I will send 
you back a 510.00 cheque. 

Simple as that! 
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Our name may not be as well known as some, but our TP Premier PC’s are being used by 
over 50,000 people throughout Australia. 

And we ensure reliability for our TP Premier 80386’s by maintaining rigorous quality 
control in our assembly plants located in New South Wales, 

Victoria and Queensland. 

That’s why we can guarantee the best service and support 
from both Honeywell and our dealer network. 




1 MB RAM 
VGA Colour Monitor 
MS DOS and OS/2 Compatible 
40 Mb Voice Coil Hard Disk 
101 Enhanced Keyboard 
RRP $3350 incl. Tax! 


Honeywell one year 
on-site warranty 


THE TP PREMIER 80386 SX... 


Talk to your nearest TP Premier dealer now. 

SYDNEY: Hi-Q Technology 

55 Regent Street, Kogarah. NSW 2217. 

Ph: (02) 587 9469 

Fax: (02) 587 9930 


23 Oscar Street, Chatswood. NSW 2067 

Ph: (02) 413 2873 

Fax: (02) 413 4604 

NEWCASTLE: 

Coda Computer Services 

24 Kulai Street, Charlestown, NSW 2290. 

Ph. (049) 42 1334 

Fax: (049) 43 7229 

A.C.T.: 

Paul Harlond Electronics 

U26 The Rotunda, Fyshwick Plaza, 

63 Wollongong St. Fyshwick ACT. 2609. 

Ph: (062) 80 7777 

Fax: (062) 80 4407 


Shop 1 Cnr. Carrington Avenue & Talbragar Street, Dubbo. Ph. & Fax: (068) 84 2533 


Shop 15A, I.M.B. Arcade, 110 Crown Street, Wollongong. Ph. 

& Fax: (042) 28 5200 

ADELAIDE: 

S.A. Computers 

Level 24, State Bank Centre, 

91 King William Street, Adelaide. 

Ph: (08) 233 5848 

Fax: (08) 233 5858 
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Rodnay Zaks wrote a 
piece on how computers can 
be used for business applica¬ 
tions (see, the rot had al¬ 
ready set in). He covered 
esoteric topics like word 
processing, 'menus', ac¬ 
counts payable, sales entry 
and other interesting 
theories. 

Brian Darling wrote a nice 
gentle explanation of com¬ 
puter basics. Naturally, he 
got into machine code 
programming in the fifth 
paragraph and binary in the 
tenth. Is it any wonder that 
some people found it all a 
tad formidable! 

Two more articles were 
on language issues. One ex¬ 
tolled the virtues of Pascal 
versus Fortran, Cobol, PL/2, 
Basic, Algol 60 and Algol 
68. The other traced the 
evolution of programming 
languages from binary to 
Pascal. 

There followed six pages 
of program listings. People 
used to love keying in 
programs from the back of 
magazines and spending 
hours tracking down the 
typos. It really was a great 
way to learn, and I suspect 
the industry came of age 
when these listings started 
to disappear a few years 
later. 

Possibly APC s greatest vic¬ 
tory of the time is 
proclaimed on its front page 
every month. Its name. The 
'A' part was easy. The 'PC' 
part is more interesting. In 
1 980, the term PC did not 
exist. These things were 
'micros' or 'microcomputers' 
if one was feeling particularly 
generous, or just 'computer' 
for the more pretentious. At 


the time, Australian Personal 
Computer seemed a strange 
name. What's a Personal 
Computer? The meaning 
was clear enough — we just 
didn't call them that. It was a 
little akin to 'intimate 
machines' (actually, AIM . . . 
that's not bad). The first 
issue even had to have the 
line 'Australia's first micro 
magazine' on the cover, just 
so that there'd be no con¬ 
fusion. 

Of course, as history has 
it, the name panned out 
quite well thanks to IBM. For 
the late 80s 'APC' was the 
perfect name for a PC 
magazine, but I wonder how 
many of today's readers ap¬ 
preciate just how incon¬ 
gruous it was in 1980. 

The big picture 

The big issues remain hid¬ 
den between the lines. 

Today we are concerned 
with OS/2 vs DOS vs Unix 
vs Windows. Eight years ago 
it was DOS vs CP/M. Ten 
years ago, the issue simply 
did not exist. The whole 
idea of an industry standard 
software environment (let 
alone hardware environ¬ 
ment) was beyond con¬ 
templation. Sure, CP/M was 
around — but it was for 
that lunatic fringe with a 
disk drive. Instead of stand¬ 
ards, we had vendor- 
specific conventions. 
Programmers could happily 
bypass recommended inter¬ 
faces and access hardware 
directly with total impunity, 
as their programs were writ¬ 
ten to run on a Brand X, 
Model Y computer. 

The microcomputer 
- APC s 10th BIRTI 


universe of 1980 was Tandy 
TRS-80, Commodore PET, S- 
100, CP/M, Apple II and Sor¬ 
cerer, and from there it all 
heads down hill. People 
wrote software that called 
the TRS-80 (pronounced 
'Trash 80') ROM routines 
directly — not through vec¬ 
tors, but at absolute addres¬ 
ses! We could get away with 
this because the TRS-80 
ROM was the TRS-80 ROM. 

It was invariable, mostly. It 
was a manufacturing con¬ 
stant as fixed as the colour of 
the case. Portability? To 
what? 

In effect, the industry 
revolved around the various 
vendors in a clutch of fanati¬ 
cal sub-cultures. Much like 
DEC supermini users even 
today. This was both good 
and bad. Good, because in¬ 
novation requires a safe har¬ 
bour from which to depart. 
Bad, because it fragmented 
the industry. Today's in¬ 
novator really has a simple 
choice of technology plat¬ 
form: IBM, IBM, IBM or Mac. 
The 1980 innovator had no 
such clear cut decision. The 
leader even varied from 
country to country — there 
was no right answer, and 
making the wrong choice 
was a recipe for tragedy. 

It is interesting to note 
where we were in 1980, and 
where we are in 1990. Inter¬ 
esting, because there is no 
direct line of ascendancy bet¬ 
ween then and now. Today, 
the world revolves around 
MS-DOS, IBM clones and 
Macintoshes. Yet in 1980, 
the Mac didn't exist, IBM 
didn t make computers, and 
MS-DOS didn't exist. 

So how did we get here 
AY SUPPLEMENT _-_ 


from there? Furthermore, 
how could anyone in 1980 
have predicted what the 
dominant forces would be in 
1990? Clearly, destiny served 
us curve ball and we're not 
all running TRS-90's or Apple 
Ills. So what makes the pun¬ 
dits think they have any bet¬ 
ter chance of making 
predictions for the next 
decade? Hmmm? 

Extrapolation 

This seems the appropriate 
time to pontificate on 
where we'll be 1 0 years 
from now. Using nothing 
more than a calculator and 
straight line extrapolation, 
we can compute the fea¬ 
tures of the common 
machine of the day. RAM 
will have gone from 8K to 
640K and on to 51 M. Disks 
will have progressed from 
none to 20M to 1.6G. 
Graphics resolution will 
have gone from 1 6,384 
pixels (128 by 128), 
through 256,000 pixels 
(640 by 400), on to 
4,096,000 pixels (2048 by 
2048). Price will have 
shifted from $1000 to 
$2000 and on to $4000. Ad¬ 
justed back to eliminate in¬ 
flation effects, it's probably 
all much the same. 

Also applying straight line 
extrapolation, all of today's 
burning issues will end up 
being totally irrelevant, and 
the dominant architecture of 
the day will be something 
that isn't even on the 
horizon, introduced by some¬ 
one who isn't presently in¬ 
volved in computers. 

Well, maybe. 
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SHARING PRINTERS? 

Check the Print Q range of high 
performance intelligent sharers 
from Diamond Systems. 



Intelligent (buffer) sharer: /Vo waiting 
for other people, no buttons to press, 
switches to switch or plugging and 
unplugging cables; A print Q will take 
your data when you're ready to send, 
not when the printer is free. 

High Performance: A Print Q can take a 
lot of data fast Much faster than most 
other buffers and laser printers. 

This means a Print Q can enormously 
improve productivity where a number 
of computers need to share resources 
such as laser or dot matrix printers or 
plotters. 

QNET, a sophisticated PC to PC 
communications package available for 
serial models. You can view/transfer 
files and directories in background 
between computers. A complete small 
office solution. 


Call for a free appraisal of your site. 

(03) 714 8269, or fax (03) 714 8554 

We have: 

• The BIGGEST BUFFERS: 
up to 5 Meg 

• The FASTEST INPUTS: 

30K bytes/sec 

• Sophisticated pop up Command 
software supplied 

• Works with all laser and matrix 
printers 

• Modem sharing 

• Fully burned in: 48hour 
automatic test run at 50deg. C. 

• Wholly Australian designed and 
manufactured. Service and 
backup guaranteed. 



Parallel, serial or mixed port models 
available. We've got the largest range of 
Australian made peripheral sharers. 


7 Barreenong Road Cattles Bridge 

Post Office Box 105 Hurstbridge Victoria 3099 

Telephone (03) 714 8269 
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SAMTRON 

LAPTOP AT 12mhz 
40MB harddisk 25ms 
Gas plasma Ega 

$2950 


XT Motherboard 31Mhz 640K 



LAPTOP AT16MHZ 

$499 



Harddisk 40MB 25ms 



VGA 16 grey scale LCD 

Ethernet XT diskless 
workstation $1390 



battery powered 

$3999 


MODEMS 


M5 Smart Modem 

$1950 

M4 Smart Modem 

$949 

Smart 1234 SA 

S775 

In Modem 1234 

$565 

Automodem 1234 

$585 

Netcomm Fax Card. 

$599 

Profax Fax Card 

$650 

Minature 2400 modem 

$499 

HARDDRIVES 

Kyocera 20MB & cont 

$439 

Kyocera 30MB & cont 

$469 

Miniscribe 42MB V/Coil & AT Cont 

$699 

Miniscribe 42MB Step with XT cont 

$575 

Priam 71MB H/H V/Coil & Cont 

$1099 

Fujitshu 68Mb H/H MFM V/coil 

$1099 

20MB Hardcard 

$659 

Panasonic 360K drive 

$129 

Teac 1.2MB drive 

$149 

720K floppydrive internal 

$149 

Toshiba 1.44Mb floppy drive internal 

$179 

External Floppy drives cases 

$129 

Tape backup Intemal/Extemal 

$call 


PRINTERS 


Canon Laser Printers 

call 

Commodore laser printer 

$1999 

NEC LC-890 Postscript laser 

$call 

Epson GQ-5000 Laser Printer 

Scall 

Fujitshu 5ppm postscript laser printer call 

Ricoh 6ppm Postscript laser 

$6299 

STAR HPII Laser printers 

$3654 

Canon BJ130 Bubblejrt printer 

$1799 

HP DeskJet plus 

Seal] 

Commodore 132 Col printer 

$599 

Epson LQ500 

$539 

Epson LQ1050 

$1199 

Epson LQ550 

$649 

Star NX-1000 

$399 

Star NX-1000 Color 

$499 

Star LC 2410. 

$699 

STAR PRINTERS 

$call 

NEC PRINTERS 

$call 

OKI PRINTERS 

$call 

Epson Printers 

$call 

Fujitshu Printers 

$call 

Fujitshu DX2400 

$780 

Fujitshu DL3300 

$990 

Roland Plotter DXY 1100 

$1695 

Roland Plotter DXY 1200 

$2100 

Roland Plotter DXY 1300 

$3039 


MONITORS 


VGA Card & Monitor1024 x 768 

$999 

VGA Card & Monitor 640x480 

$799 

Memorex 14" Mono screen 

$149 

Magna 14" flatscreen mono monitor 

$229 

Magna 14" VGA Mono 

$340 

NEC 3D Multisync 

$999 

NEC 4D Monitor 

$2100 

TVM Multiscan MD-11 

$989 

Eizo 9060 flexiscan monitor 

$1500 


ADD ON CARDS 


Floppy controller AT all formats S90 

Mono/Color Printer Card $89 

EGA Card 800x600 $169 

VGA Card 800x600 8Bit $199 

VGA Card 800x600 16bit $249 

VGA Card 1024x768 16 bit $399 

Printer Card $49 

RS232 Card $49 

Clock card $49 

Game port $49 

Printer. RS232. clock, game card XT $99 

FDD. Printer. RS232. clock, game XT $109 

Printer RS232 Game Card AT $99 

Motherboard XT lOMhz OK $179 

Motherboard XT 640K Ram $399 

Motherboard XT 31Mhz 640K $499 

Motherboard AT 12mhz Omb $390 

Motherboard AT 12Mhz lmb $690 

Motherboard AT 16Mhz Omb $550 

Motherboard AT 16mhz lmb $850 

Motherboard 386-25mhz 0Mb $1900 

Motherboard 386-33mhz cache Ok $3400 

Hard Disk controller MFM $119 

Hard Disk controller RLL $139 

AT Floppy/Hardisk Controller $199 

Keyboard 101 key $129 

Memory 256K chip (120ns) $10 

Memory 256K chip (80ns) $11 

Memory Sipps/Simms call 

Power Supply XT 150W $149 

Power Supply XT 200W $220 

Power supply BabyAT200w $190 

Genius Mouse GM-6000 $125 


ADD ON CARDS 


XT Cabinet S125 

Baby AT Cabinet $135 

Tower Case with power supply $499 

PC Ram Card. $85 

Co-processor 386 20mhz $875 

Co-processor AT lOMhz $479 

Printer Switch ABCD $99 

Printer Buffer 256K 4 in 2 out $795 

Parallel line booster $290 

Ethernet Cards 8 bit $429 

Ethernet cards 16 Bit $449 

Scanner & software.400 dpi $399 

CopyllPC Deluxe Option Board. $259 

Genius Tablet $649 

Eprom Programmer $850 

cables all types and lengths $call 

Computer desks from $179 


BOOKS 

HERE IS THIS MONTH BEST SELLERS 


Wordperfect5 complete reference $55.00 
Using MS-Dos. $47.95 

Using PageMaker $47.95 

Acad Complete Reference $79.95 

Using DbaseVI $47.95 

Using Lotus Manuscript $39.95 

Microsoft Word Made Easy $39.95 

Ventura V2 $47.95 

Lotus 123 Made Easy $39.95 

Microsoft Works for the P.C $41.95 

Call For Other Book Titles 


CPU 

SPEED 

RAM 

HARDDISK 

DRIVE 

DISK 

DRIVE 

SERIAL 

PRINTE 

R/GAME 

COMPUT 
ER ONLY 

MONO 

VGA 

VGA 1024 

X 768 

80286 

6/12 

1MB 

20MB-68ms 

1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$1,699 

$1,799 

$2,499 

S2.699 

80286 

6/16 

1MB 


1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$1,449 

$1,549 

$2,299 

$2,499 

80286 

6/16 

1MB 

40MB-61ms 

1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$1,949 

$2,049 

$2,699 

$2,899 

80286 

6/16 

1MB 

40MB-28ms 

1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$2,149 

$2,249 

$2,899 

$3,099 

386SX 

6/16 

1MB 


1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$1,949 

$2,049 

$2,699 

$2,899 

386SX 

6/16 

1MB 

40MB-61ms 

1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$2,349 

$2,449 

S3,099 

$3,299 

386SX 

6/16 

1MB 

40MB-28ms 

1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$2,549 

$2,599 

$3,199 

$3,449 

80386 

8/25 

2MB 


1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$3,150 

$3,250 

$3,900 

$4,100 

80386 

8/25 

2MB 

71MB-25ms 

1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$4,050 

$4,150 

$4,800 

$5,000 

80386 

8/33C 

2MB 


1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$4,650 

$4,750 

$5,400 

$5,600 

80386 

8/33C 

2MB 

71MB-25ms 

1.2MB 

1/1/1 

$5,550 

$5,650 

$6,300 

$6,500 


OPTIONS 

ADD $250 PER 1MB RAM UPGRADE 
ADD $199 FOR ADDITIONAL DRIVE 
ADD $700 FOR 40MB TAPEBACK UP 
ADD $30 FOR EXTRA SERIAL PORT 


FREE 

PUBLIC DOMAIN SOFTWARE 
30 DAYS HOTLINE SUPPORT 
1 YEAR WARRANTY 


KOOKABURRA COMPUTERS 


10 CURLEWIS STREET BONDI 2026 



Telephone 365-0706 Facsimile 365-0366 

Prices Include sales tax, Free Hotline support and advice 
Prices and Specification are subject to change without notice 
































































Most significant microcomputing events 

There have been many, many events that have contributed to 
the formation of the PC industry as it is today. Ian Robinson 
reflects on the last decade and notes the 10 most noteworthy 
events. 


A quick scan through the past decade's collection ofAPC 
magazines will reveal that every month has contained 
numerous significant events for the world's microcomputing 
community, so selecting the most important 10 has proved 
an onerous task. However , while these different issues may 
vary in significance — depending on what your own 
microcomputing requirements are — the following list sums 
up the events which are perceived to have had the most in¬ 
fluence on APC readers in general. 


Early minimalist 
efforts: Sinclair 
ZX80 and ZX81 


Digital watch and 
[ifl pocket calculator 

pioneer Clive Sinclair 
(who was later 
knighted for his efforts) got 
in on the microcomputing 
act very early, producing his 
landmark ZX80 and ZX81 
products. 

Tens of thousands of tech¬ 
nology freaks experienced 
their first introduction to the 
wonders of microcomputing 
via the diminutive ZX80, 
which boasted an 8-bit clone 
Z80 processor and a 
monstrous 1 K of user 
memory to roam around in 
(which was shared with the 
variable stack and screen dis¬ 
play RAM). Embedded in its 
4K ROM was a Basic lan- 
guage interpreter, and APC s 
reviewer summed up the sys¬ 
tem by claiming: "consider¬ 
ing the size and price [under 
$300 at the time], I think it s 

not at all bad." 

A year later, Sir Clive took 
this minimalist approach to 
its extreme, with the release 
of the SI 99 ZX81, compris¬ 
ing the same 1 K of memory 
a nd an 8K ROM. The most 
amazing thing about this 
wedge-shaped wonder was 


that its circuitry comprised 
just four chips — the RAM, 
the ROM, the Z80A proces¬ 
sor and one other custom 
ASIC designed by Ferranti. 

The APC reviewer's ver¬ 
dict: "people can now not 
only find out if they like 
programming, but also enjoy 
their ZX computer and make 
it do useful and interesting 
things." just what type of 
'useful and interesting 
things' it was capable of 
were not described. 

IBM enters the 
microcomputing 
arena 

"IBM has come up 
with a real stunner of 
a personal computer 
and, much to APC 's 
delight, has named it the 
IBM Personal Computer, 
which must surely remove 
any lingering doubts about 
this magazine's title." 

So read the introduction 
to what was claimed as the 
world's first benchtest (in 
1981) of the now-ubiquitous- 
iBM PC. The system's mighty 
16K of RAM and 40K ROM 
put systems such as the 
ZX80 to shame, although 
the price tag was ap¬ 
propriately larger. As with 
most systems of the day, the 
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ZX80 DOUBLE RRST 

Sindair makes it APC tests it 


original IBM PC came fitted 
with only a cassette port for 
data storage — 160K floppy 
disk drives cost extra, as did 
video adaptor boards, 
screens and serial ports. 

Then, of course, IBM 
shook up the marketplace by 
offering a choice of operating 
system, including CP/M, the 
UCSD p-System and a new¬ 
fangled offering known simp¬ 
ly as 'DOS'. With the benefit 



of hindsight, it would be cruel 
indeed to reprint the APC 
reviewer's impression of DOS, 
or his ruminations as to 
whether the IBM PC would 
ever make it to Australia. 

A generation in 
processor 
technology 

In a comparison of 
forthcoming 16-bit 
systems in the April 
1982 issue, APC's 
reviewer described to the 
world the exciting new 286 
processor from Intel, claim¬ 
ing that "users can now look 
forward to the day when 
computers run two or three 
operating systems — such as 
CP/M, Unix, Pick and Pascal 
— simultaneously, without 
any confusion." 

Try explaining this 
simplicity to the massive 
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IBM/Microsoft programming 
team that later struggled with 
the 'DOS compatibility box' 
portion of OS/2 for two years! 

Of course, the 286 
processor now powers the 
vast majority of business 
PCs sold each year, but ironi¬ 
cally, very few of today's 
286 system users are 
making use of the chip's 
'special characteristics' as 
first detailed in APC. 


pedigree as either the Apple 
II or IBM PC families. 

"It is a good machine," 
summarised APC's reviewer, 
"with all the facilities that a 
home user would require, al¬ 
though I have my doubts as 
to its usability as a business 
system." Countless 
thousands of C-64 home 
users throughout the world 
would back up his judge¬ 
ment. 


mm Commodore 64 
U arrives on the 

H scene 

Perhaps the ultimate 
winner in the 
microcomputing lon¬ 
gevity stakes is the 
Commodore 64, which was 
first reviewed in the May 
1983 issue of APC, and is still 
going strong. Furthermore, 
when you consider its 
predecessor, the Com¬ 
modore VIC-20, it can be ar¬ 
gued that this system has as 
long and interesting a 



First Australian 
Personal 
Computer Show 

The very first 
Australian exhibition 
concentrating ex¬ 
clusively on the per¬ 
sonal computing market was 
held in Sydney's Centrepoint 
building between March 10 
and 12, 1983. Needless to 
say, APC was very much be¬ 
hind the show, and featured 
it as the cover story of the 
February 1983 issue. 

Conducted simultaneous¬ 



ly with the exhibition 
was the First 
Australian Personal 
Computer Congress, 
held at Sydney's 
Sheraton Wentworth Flotel, 
and featuring such notable 
speakers as Philip Estridge 
(the 'father of the IBM PC'), 
Barry Jones, Seymour 
Rubinstein, Scott Oki and 
Chuck Peddle. 

Apple Macin¬ 
tosh— the Lisa 
done right? 

"Probably the biggest 
surprise is that the 
Macintosh is totally in¬ 
compatible with the 
IBM PC," stated a be¬ 
wildered APC reviewer in the 
March 1984 issue. He also 
reminds us that the Macin¬ 
tosh is described as being 
part of the ill-fated Lisa fami¬ 
ly — an aspect that Apple 
would no doubt rather for¬ 
get. (At least he was not 
cruel enough to mention the 
Apple III). 

As for the lack of IBM PC 
compatibility, the world's 
millions of Mac users will no 
doubt defend this 
'oversight' to the death, 
pointing to the Mac's suc¬ 
cess in popularising the 
now-ubiquitous graphical 
user interface. 

Debut of the first 
386 system by 
Compaq 

The November 1986 
issue of APC con¬ 
tained what was to be 
the first of many 


reviews of systems based on 
the powerful 32-bit Intel 386 
processor. 

In a move which firmly 
cemented its role as a lead¬ 
ing-edge, Compaq boldly 
led the PC field with the 
release of its Deskpro 386. 
Formerly known as a 
developer of portable PC 
compatibles, the launch of 
the Deskpro 386 signified 
the start of Compaq's ascen¬ 
dancy to become a stand¬ 
ard-setter at the top end of 
the PC market. 

Intel's 386 processor, 
which had been around for 
a year or so prior to the 
Deskpro 386's release, had 
excited hardware 
developers and program¬ 
mers alike, and its 
capabilities inspired an am¬ 
bitious Bill Cates to refer to 
the 286 as 'brain dead'. 
However, it was to be many 
years before either systems 
software or applications ar¬ 
rived that adequately ex¬ 
ploited the power of the 
386. 

Launch of the 
IBM PS/2 range 
and OS/2 

The shock an¬ 
nouncement by IBM 
on April 1, 1987 was 
no April Fool's Day 
joke, and the PC industry 
has been reeling from the 
repercussions ever since. On 
that day, IBM unveiled its 
new-generation PS/2 range 
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Buy the standard 
microlaser now 
for only 

$ 2790 .®° 

Ex Tax. R.R.P. 

and then upgrade 
to Adobe 
PostScript™ 
yourself — without 
tools or service 
technicians! 


AVAILABLE FROM THE FOLLOWING AUTHORISED DEALERS ... 
VICTORIA 
INVOTEK 

Sth. Caulfield Ph: (03) 563 5556 

J.G.B. COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
Frankston Ph: (03) 781 2488 

COMPUBIZ PTY LTD 
Brunswick Ph: (03) 388 0777 

EXECUTIVE EXCELLENCE P/L 
Blackburn Ph: (03) 877 2208 

BLUE CHIP ELECTRONICS 
Carlton Ph: (03) 663 7764 

Moorabbin Ph: (03) 553 4488 

Ringwood Ph: (03) 870 2243 

DISTRIBUTED BY EASTERN 

MELBOURNE Ph: (03) 699 3088 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

AVO ELECTRONICS SYSTEMS 

St. Leonards Ph: (02) 906 2655 

STOCK MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
Green Point Ph: (018) 278 095 

SABRE COMPUTER CORP. 

Wagga Wagga Ph: (069) 214 310 
BLUE CHIP ELECTRONICS 
Broadway Ph: (02) 281 1044 

Crows Nest Ph: (02) 436 3655 

Wollongong Ph: (042) 263 200 


MICRO ELECTRONICS ... 

ADELAIDE Ph: (08) 234 2100 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

BLUE CHIP ELECTRONICS 
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QUEENSLAND 

BLUE CHIP ELECTRONICS 

Kelvin Grove Ph: (07) 356 7722 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

BLUE CHIP ELECTRONICS 

Perth Ph: (09) 227 5511 
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of computers, and simul¬ 
taneously scrapped the en¬ 
tire PC and AT family. At the 
same time, the inscrutable 
giant also revealed plans for 
an entirely new PC operat¬ 
ing system, known as 
OS/2. 

Adhering strongly to its 
tried-and-true tactics of 
Tear, uncertainty and 
doubt', this move by IBM 
raised many questions 
among users, analysts and 
competitors. Why did IBM 
dump the AT, when it was 
selling in record numbers at 
the time? Why was the new 
Micro Channel architecture 
totally incompatible with 
IBM's previous bus? Why 
was the PS/2 mouse sold as 
an extra and not bundled as 
a standard item? What sig¬ 
nificance did those strange 
Model numbers have? And 
what in the hell happened 
to OS/1? 


Formation of the 
EISA consortium 

In a delayed response 
to the success of 
IBM's Micro Channel 
architecture (MCA), a 
group of PC com¬ 
patible manufacturers nick¬ 
named the 'Gang of Nine' 
came up with an alternative 
that retained backward com¬ 
patibility with the old AT- 
style architecture. 

This new technology, 
which was based around a 
novel 32-bit expansion slot, 
was referred to as EISA, for 
Enhanced Industry Standard 
Architecture. Unfortunately, 
it took well over a year from 
the announcement of EISA 
in 1987 until the first work¬ 
ing prototypes were dis¬ 
played. 

In a rare example of 
would-be competitors co¬ 
operating closely, the EISA 



proponents, which included 
Compaq, Hewlett-Packard, 
AST Research and Olivetti, 
embarked upon a major 
promotional campaign to 
push the benefits of EISA 
technology. 

At this stage, with only a 
handful of EISA-based sys¬ 
tems shipping in quantity, it 
has been hard to pick a win¬ 
ner in the so-called 'Bus 
Wars'. However, with many 
millions of MCA systems 
sold, and numerous 
legitimate MCA-based com¬ 
patibles, IBM remains in a 
position of strength. 

The industry’s 
mega-mergers 

The proposed 
merger of spread¬ 
sheet market leader 
Lotus and dominant 
local area network¬ 
ing supplier Novell 



has caused more excite¬ 
ment and discussion within 
the PC industry than any 
other corporate issue. 

The resulting mega- 
developer poses a serious 
challenge to Microsoft, 
which has always fancied it¬ 
self as a big wheel in both 
the spreadsheet and network¬ 
ing markets, as well as in sys¬ 
tems software. 

At the same time, the 
merger relegates one-time 
networking challenger 3Com 
to the lesser role of tackling 
the niche markets that 
remain. 

The full implications of 
the creation of the 
Lotus/Novell colossus remain 
to be seen, as the merger 
was only announced last 
month, but more coverage 
of the event can be found in 
this month's Newsprint (see 
page 8). 
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Best Aussie innovations 


Australia has contributed more to the world than 
Kylie and Collingwood, says Kester Cranswick. We may not 
have an Australian equivalent to Clive Sinclair or Bill Gates, 
but there has been no shortage of Australian innovation 
in the last 10 years. 


The heyday was probably when APC first appeared. At that 
time, the PC industry was in its infancy. Hobbyists 
dominated the market and there was a whole world to in¬ 
vent. Standards were few and far between, everyone had a 
new product on the go and most of the overseas gadgetry 
was hard to obtain. 

Examples from the time included the Dyad Dragon, an 
Australian-developed card reader sitting inside the com¬ 
puter; the Aussie Big Board , a single board kit computer; 
and dBASE Multi, a multi-user database for CP/M plat¬ 
forms. Multi-user systems were a specialty. 

Many of these products nearly made it on the interna¬ 
tional scene. No doubt if CP/M had lasted a few years 
more , we would have a larger local industry. But MS-DOS 
pulled the rug out from under the Australian developers 
and many did not have the resources to move with the 
times. 

In compiling this list of Australian innovations, the hard¬ 
est decision has been what to leave out. We must disregard 
the first port of Unix (done in Australia); the many excellent 
mainframe applications developed; the high-end com¬ 
munications technologies such as that of QPSX; and 
Telecom's pioneering ISDN work. 

Instead , we have chosen a representative selection of 
products spanning the last 10 years and all areas of the PC 
industry. For every one of these 10 productsthere are three 
that have been left out. But the chosen 10 illustrate the ups 
and downs of Australian innovation and remind us of how 
tough it is to win in world markets. They are also 10 
reasons to be proud of our not-so-small contribution to the 
last 10 years of personal computing. 



Microbee, 
Microbee 
Computers 

It is early 1982. The 
home computer 
revolution is in full 
flight, fuelled by the Apple II 
and imported, often expen¬ 
sive, kit computers, and the 
best running CP/M as an 
operating system. Enter the 
mighty Microbee, Australia's 
answer to the Sinclair ZX-80 
and one of the very few total¬ 
ly Australian computers. The 
technology was not entirely 
original, but the price made it 


a breakthrough for the local 
market. 

The original Microbee 
was a $399 kit computer, 
simple enough for an 
average person to assemble. 

It hadaZilog Z80 CPU, 16K 
of RAM, modest graphics 
facilities, a monochrome dis¬ 
play and could run CP/M. Ap¬ 
plications could be loaded 
from cassette or run from an 
EPROM. The sub-$400 price 
made it around a third of the 
cost of opposition kit com¬ 
puters and it sold like hot- 
cakes. 

A fully assembled version 
was launched a few months 



An early publicity photo of Microbee's first computer. The 
young man featured in the picture, Mr John Ison, is 
Microbee's present corporate sales consultant 


later, a colour Microbee in 
1983 and a networkable 
model soon after that. 

Hobbyists weren't the 
only purchasers. The 
Microbee soon found its way 
onto educational shopping 
lists and became a common 
sight in schools. With the in¬ 
creasing user base, a 
Microbee software industry 
was spawned. Many 
Australian programmers cut 
their teeth writing code for 
the Microbee. 

The early success carried 
the company through until 
the late 1980s, when am¬ 
bitious plans to develop a 
computer to link the original 
Microbee user base with the 
MS-DOS world fell apart. 

The company was rescued 
by the De Simone brothers 
who halted its slide and intro¬ 
duced a new model, the 
640TC Plus, which brought 
the Microbee into the MS- 
DOS arena. 

The 640TC Plus is innova¬ 
tive in using Australia's first 


locally designed and 
produced PC support chipset. 

As for the original 
Microbee, a sample is proud¬ 
ly exhibited in Sydney's 
Powerhouse museum, a tes¬ 
timony to past glories. 

Communications 
Protocol Card, 
Netcomm 

NetComm is the quint¬ 
essential Australian 
high-tech success 
story. From humble 
beginnings back in 1982, it 
has grown to a $20 million 
enterprise, built on the back 
of the modem. However, it 
was NetComm's first product, 
the Communications Protocol 
Card, that gave the company 
its start. 

NetComm, or DataNet- 
Comm as it was then, started 
life selling Apples to busi¬ 
nesses. Staff saw a need to 
connect Apple II and III PCs 
to mainframes and set about 
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reputation in the high-end 
modem market, is making in¬ 
roads into the PC facsimile 
market and has high hopes 
of winning sales in the ISDN 
sector. 

Today, BBJ 
Computers 

One of Australia's best 
recognised software 
companies was BBJ 
Computers. Sadly no 
more, it built its 
reputation on a lead¬ 
ing-edge fourth-generation 
programming tool called 
Today. 

Today was first released in 
1983, running on a Hewlett- 
Packard minicomputer plat¬ 
form. It was ported to 
MS-DOS in 1986 and also 
runs under Unix, Xenix, 

MPE, VMS, Primos, AIX and 


The Pocket Rocket 1234 
was the first pocket modem 
ever developed 


engineering such a device. 
NetComm took a prototype 
to Apple in the US, where it 
was told that the solution it 
proposed wasn't possible. 
Undeterred, it went ahead 
and demonstrated its 
prototype working. 

Apple was suitably im¬ 
pressed and NetComm won 
a contract to develop and 
supply the cards. The card 
plugged into an expansion 
slot and supported protocols 
such as videotex, 3270 BSC, 
3270 SNA, 2780/3780 file 
transfer and asynchronous 
terminal. 

An on-board processor 
and RAM reduced overhead 
on the Apple CPU and the 
card could send data at 
speeds of up to 19.2Kbps. It 
was a package that put Net¬ 
Comm on the map. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Apple pulled the 
Apple III out of the business 
market, so NetComm's card 
was not needed. The com¬ 
pany then turned to the 
local modem market, releas¬ 
ing its first PC modem in 
1984. 

Since then it has con¬ 
tinued innovating and now 
sells over half the modems in 
Australia. Apple has con¬ 
tinued to support the com- 
pany, giving NetComm a 
contract to manufacture 
Apple modems. NetComm 
has also won business from 
NTT in Japan. 

On the innovation side, 
NetComm was the first com¬ 
pany to develop a four-speed 
pocket modem, the Pocket 
Rocket 1234. It is forging a 


BJ Computers, the company behind the original version of 
Today is no longer around; however, the product is now 
distributed by Computer Power Group 


across Novell networks. 

The beauty of Today was 
that it was database inde¬ 
pendent. Whereas most 
fourth-generation languages 
of the time were written 
around particular proprietary 
databases. Today ran on a 
range of platforms and the 
same application could draw 
on data from a range of 
databases. Products such as 
Oracle, Ingres RdB and a 
host of other databases are 
supported. 

Thanks to another innova¬ 
tive feature — support of 
foreign languages — inter¬ 
national success was not 
long in coming, with Today 
proving particularly popular 
in Europe. But BBJ erred in 
attemping to support too 
many minor platforms. Over¬ 
heads escalated and in 1988 
the company went to the 
wall. Today survived. It was 
acquired by Computer 
Power Group and has just 
had a major new release, 


version 3.0, which con¬ 
tinues the innovative tradi¬ 
tion. 

The major innovation this 
time around is the incorpora¬ 
tion of locally-developed ex¬ 
pert system technology to 
facilitate the building of 
database applications. For ex¬ 
ample, Today is able to ana¬ 
lyse a mass of data and 
suggest an appropriate 
database structure! 

In all respects, Today is a 
powerful, sophisticated 4GL 
platform. A central dictionary 
stores system-wide defini¬ 
tions and where they are 
used, there is context-sensi¬ 
tive help always available, 
flexible security arrange¬ 
ments and powerful screen 
generators. 

With the strength and in¬ 
ternational standing of Com¬ 
puter Power Croup behind 
it, Today is likely to remain a 
major development platform 
for the foreseeable future — 
another case of Aussie 
knowhow being able to hold 
its own in world markets. 

Impact L800 
Laser Printer, 
Impact Systems 

In the mid 1980s, one 
of the highest flying 
companies in the his¬ 
tory of Australia's com¬ 
puter industry was Impact 
Systems. Its wings were an 
Australian developed control¬ 
ler for a new generation of 
printer, the laser printer. 

Hewlett-Packard had 
shown the way. Impact, 
founded in 1983, set out to 
develop an Aussie answer to 
the LaserJet. 
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RANK XEROX 


Free Ventura 
software worth 



Invest in Xerox Ventura Publisher 2.0 now 
and get Ventura Publisher 2.0 Professional 
Extension, worth S895, Free! 

Xerox Ventura Publisher 2.0 
and Ventura Publisher 2.0 Pro¬ 
fessional Extension can turn your 
system into the most compre¬ 
hensive and powerful desktop 
Publisher anywhere. 

And with this remarkable offer 
Rank Xerox have put sophisticated 
document creation capabilities 
easily within the reach of the small 
user, allowing virtually anyone to 
produce better looking documents. 

Until June 30th, 1990, when 
you purchase Xerox Ventura 
Publisher 2.0 you’ll get Ventura 


Publisher 2.0 Professional Exten¬ 
sion, worth $895, absolutely free. 

Its advanced, professional 
features, like vertical justifi¬ 
cation and automatic tables, work 
with Ventura Publisher to give 
you even more power to create 
typeset-quality documents quickly 
and economically. 

To find out the full details 
about this Xerox Ventura Publisher 
software offer, fill out the enclosed 
coupon and send it to: Veronica 
Kotarski, Rank Xerox (Australia) 
Ltd, FREEPOST 8, P.O. Box C219, 
Cremorne, NSW 2090. 

Or phone (02) 908 2411 or STD- 
Free 008 251 422. 


|.... 

Yes, I wish to find out more about 

! this great offer on Xerox Ventura 

• Publisher software! 

• 

J I I Please send me more information 
• — on Xerox Ventura Publisher 2.0 

and Ventura Publisher 2.0 Pro- 
- fessional Extension. 

j r 1 Please get a Rank Xerox rep¬ 
resentative to contact me with 
f details on how I can purchase 

I Xerox Ventura Publisher 2.0 and 

; get Ventura Publisher 2.0 Profes- 

■ sional Extension, worth $895, 

■ FREE! 

I Name_ 

Address- 


' Postcode_ Tel._ 

0 

s Mail to: Veronica Kotarski, Rank 
® Xerox (Australia) Ltd. FREEPOST 8, 
| P.O. Box C219, Cremorne, NSW 2090. 

i RANK XEROX 
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PostScript, grey-scale print¬ 
ing and built-in disk drives. 
They are still in demand and 
the range is now broader 
than ever. The Impact name 
may be no more, but the in¬ 
novation it introduced was 
not in vain. 

Complete PC 
Tutorial, Intouch 
Tutorials 

Complete PC 
Tutorials was first 
released in 1985. It 
was a disk-based 
tutorial covering, as the 
name suggests, the mysteries 
of the MS-DOS operating sys¬ 
tem. 

The innovation was in the 
use of RAM, giving a primitive 
form of multi-tasking. With 
the program loaded, users 
were able to call up the ap¬ 
propriate portion of the 


The Impact L800 was 
developed as Australia's 
answer to the 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJet 


What it came out with 
was the Australian-built L800 
laser printer. The standard 
eight page per minute 
(ppm) Canon engine was ac¬ 
companied by Impact's own 
controller, which had a 
Motorola MC68000 proces¬ 
sor and offered a range of 
printer emulations. LaserJet 
emulation was obvious. 

What was less obvious, and 
decidedly good thinking, 
was Diablo 630, Epson 
FX100, NEC Spinwriter and 
Qume daisywheel emula¬ 
tions. 

The whole lot was 
brought together in a com¬ 
mand language that enabled 
special effects. Software writ¬ 
ten with an appropriate 
driver could produce brilliant 
special effects. 

The four models of the 
L800 featured a 16-character 
LCD status display, from four 
to 50 built-in fonts, and 
graphics capabilities. Models 
were field upgradable too. 

The icing on the cake was 
connectivity, not only to PCs, 
but also to Wang and IBM 
hosts. 

The L800 was an instant 
success and spurred Impact 
to continue its innovative 
course while broadening its 
market overseas. 

Then things ran a little 
out of control. Over-optimis¬ 
tic sales forecasts and rapid 
expansion brought cash flow 
problems. The share price 
plunged, the company was 
suspended and eventually ac¬ 
quired by Gestetner. 

The technology survived, 
however. Gestetner Laser's 
latest laser printers feature 


PC Tutorial has gone from success to success since its 
release in 1985 


tutorial which appeared in a 
window on top of the screen 
being used to type in MS- 
DOS commands. Yes, PCT 
was one of the first terminate- 
and-stay-resident (TSR) 
programs and was definitely 
well ahead of its time. 

Combine that with what 
was actually a very good 
tutorial, giving around 25 
hours instruction, and In¬ 
touch had a winning recipe. 
Indeed, the product won 
numerous awards from publi¬ 
cations of the time and an 
Australian Design Award in 
1989. 

The success of PCT en¬ 
sured the future of Intouch 
Tutorials, which is now a part 
of the Infolink group. The In¬ 
touch catalogue covers most 
popular PC products, with 
video, audio and computer 
courses offered. 

Intouch has taken PCT 
considerably further since its 
first release. The program 
has been re-written and now 


has 51 short lessons instead 
of the dozen or so long 
original ones. There is a refer¬ 
ence mode, a menu-driven 
interface, error trapping for 
incorrect commands and 
two audio tapes are sup¬ 
plied. Intouch has also 
developed separate PCT 
packages for MS-DOS 3.3 
and 4.0. 

A measure of the success 
of this innovative Australian 
product is that Commodore 
and Amstrad have both 
bundled PCT with their PCs. 
Commodore has an interna¬ 
tional arrangement with In¬ 
touch and PCT is being 
translated into other lan¬ 
guages. 

Australia has had other 
successes in the computer- 
based training field, includ¬ 
ing Rank Xerox' adoption of 
Webster and Associates' Ven¬ 
tura tutorial, but the Intouch 
effort first proved there was 
money in Australian training 
products. 


Qikdraw, 

Qikdraw Systems 

Sometimes innovation 
is simply a matter of 
building a better 
mousetrap. In the fier¬ 
cely competitive 
world of CAD sys¬ 
tems, that is exactly what 
Adelaide's Peter Chan has 



done. 

He is the mastermind be¬ 
hind QikDraw, Australia's 
hottest PC CAD package. 
Launched in 1987, it turned 
heads with its, at the time, 
radical user interface. The" 
screen was divided into five 
areas, two showing menus, 
one showing drawing statis- 
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SMALL BUSINESS PRODUCTIVITY 
SOFTWARE FROM A 


SPMrtdKEB 

LOW COST — HIGH QUALITY! 


EXCLUSIVE TO DICK SMITH ELECTRONICS 


OUR GREAT RANGE OF BUSINESS SOFTWARE IS NOW EVEN BETTER — DON’T BE 
DECEIVED BY OUR LOW PRICES — OUR DIRECT BUYING MEANS WE CAN)PASS THE 
SAVINGS ON TO YOU. 



ONE PERSON OFFICE 

Even more than an accounting 
package! Run your entire office 
by computer. 

• Files 360 different types 
of expenses 

• Keeps tabs on all your 
important clients 

• Lets you design your own 
invoices and much more. 


Cat X-9404 $i | 



8 IN ONE 

All the programs you need for the home or office in one integrated 
package! 

• A fully featured Word Processor 

• A Desktop Organizer that tracks your appointments and organizes 
your ‘must da list 

• An Outliner to help arrange your points into a coherent writing plan 

• A Spreadsheet that reads Lotus ^ 23 worksheets 

• A Communications package that takes KjII advantage of your Hayes 
compatible modem 

• A Data Base that’s compatible with dBase III flies $0©) 

• Living Graphics to create all sorts of charts and graphs Tt 


Cat X-9402 



TRI-PACK DISK 
UTILITIES 

The 3 handiest disk utilities are 

now available in one package! 

• A Disk Cache utility to speed 
up your disk access time 

• A File recovery program to 
resurrect accidental file 
deletions 

• A Menu Program to let you 
use all the features of your file 
system without exiting to DOS 
Cat X-9732 



$3995 


THE WRITER 

A simple to use Word 

Processor with amazing 

versatility! 

• Search and 
Replace features 

• Page layout display 
means what you see 
is what you print 

• Special print features 
include boldface, 
Italics, and 
Underline 
Cat X-9100 




CARDS, SIGNS, 
& CERTIFICATES 


Create your own signs and 
artwork with this powerful 
graphics program 

• Create Cards with ready to 
use graphics 

• Super Signs in letters up to T 
tal. Combine them with clip 
art to grab attention. 

• Special Certificates with 
decorative borders and other 
features to add professional 
polish 


Cat X-9925 


*24 


95 



RESUME CREATOR 

Present a professionally finished 
resume to your prospective 
employer. 

• Just fill in the blanks- Resume 
Creator does the rest 

• Choose the options that best 
suit you from drop down 
menus 

• Print your resume on any of 
the 250 printers supported 
Cat X-9102 

*24 w 



THE FILER 

Unlike the cardboard 
alternative, The Filer is 
convenient and fast! 

® Simplifies the storage, 
selection, and reporting of 
information 

® Drop down menu interface 
for all commands 
° Search and select on 10,000 
records per file 
© Print reports and labels for 
mass mailing 


Cat X-9300 


*24" 


DESK ORGANIZER 

It’s like a personal secretary! Keeps track of your 
appointments and organizes your work schedule. 

• 8 of the most useful desk top tools in one program 

• Calendar and world clock 

• Address and telephone book 

• Memo Pad and 'To Do’ list 

• Use DOS commands without leaving the program 


Cat X-9521 


*24 


95 



DiCRlpSMITH 


COMPUTERS 


® NSW • Albury 21 8399 ® Bankstown Square 707 4888 ® Blacktown 871 7722 ® Brookvale 905 0441 ® Bondi 
387 1444 o Campbeltown 27 2199 <> Chatswood Chase 411 1965 ® ChuMora 642 8922 ® Gore Hill 439 5311 
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• Coburg 383 4455 ® Dandenong 794 9377 ® East Brighton 592 2366 ® Esaendon 379 7444 ® Footscray 689 
2055 ® Frankston 783 9144 ® Geelong 232 711 ® Melbourne Crty 399 Elizabeth St 326 0068 and 246 Bourse St 
639 0396 ® Richmond 4281614 « Ringwood 879 5336 ® Springvaie 547 0622 ° QL© • Brisbane City 229 9377 ® 
Buranda 391 6233 ® Cairns 311 515 ® Chermside 359 6255 ° Red bank 288 5599 ° Rockhampton 27 9644 

• Southport 32 9033 ® Toowoomba 38 4300 ® Townsville 72 5722 ® Underwood 341 0644 ® 8A 0 Adelaide City 
223 4122® Beverley 347 1900® Elizabeth 2558099® Enfield 2808088® St. Marys 277 8977 ® WA® Cannington 
151 8666 o Fremantle 335 9733 ° Perth City 481 3261 ® Midland 250 1460 ® Nodhbndge 328 6944 ° f A® 

• Hobart 31 0800 ® NT ® Stuarl Park 81 1977 
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Australia’s leading PC discounters 

Product & Pricing 

Ea» (02) 568 2196 


ACCOUNTING 

Attache 4.729.00 

Attache5 (modular). call 

In-House-Accountant.229.00 

DAC-Easy Light.190.00 

DAC-Easy.265.00 

DAC-Mate.179.00 

SBA.650.00 

Charter Series. call 

Sage Range. call 

Sybiz Range. call 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Procomm Plus. 

Carbon Copy Plus.. 

Crosstalk XIV. 

Crosstalk Mk. 4. 

Softerm PC. 

Smarterm. 

Supercomm III. 

Mirror. 

Desklink. 

Laplink III. 

Brooklyn Bridge. 


TRAINING 


PC Tutorial.. 
Typequick... 
Touchn'go.. 


INTEGRATED 


Frame Work III. 

Enable AO. 

Enable CE. 

PFS: First Choice- 

Symphony. 

MS Works. 


DTP 


PFS: First Publisher.. 

Newsmasterll. 

Byline. 

Pagemaker3.0. 

Ventura Published... 
Ventura Prof Extens.. 


115.00 

230.00 

199.00 

309.00 

429.00 

.call 

149.00 

145.00 

.189.00 

179.00 

189.00 


99.00 
83.00 
. 59.00 


.920.00 

920.00 

199.00 

189.00 

849.00 

219.00 


155.00 

119.00 

339.00 

1330.00 

.1190.00 

750.00 


PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Superproject Plus3.0. 

Harvard Project Manager 879.00 

Timeline 4. 

MS Project. 


589.00 


839.00 

499.00 


PROGRAMMERS 

WORKSHOP 

Btrieve.299.00 

Xtrieve Plus.689.00 

Turbo Power Tools Plus.229.00 

T urbo Async Plus.229.00 

Power Screen.199.00 

Nortons Editor.89.00 

Brief.299.00 

Brief w/d Brief.415.00 

ZortechC++.299.00 

Lattice C.409.00 

Turbo Professional 5.0.220.00 

Multi-Edit V4.179.00 

Multi-Edit V4 Prof.295.00 


SPREADSHEET 

Lotus 123 Rel.3.0. call 

Lotus 123 Rel. 2.2.679.00 

Quattro.215.00 

QuattroPro.649.00 


GRAPHICS 

Fastgraph.337.00 

Formtool.179.00 

Freelance Plus.720.00 


Designcad2D. 

Designcad3D. 

.395.00 

.510.00 

Graphwriter. 

Harvard Graphics. 

Magician 

659.00 

.589.00 

325.00 

Autosketchadv. 

.235.00 

Corel Draw!. 

Applause. 

. 870.00 

. 699.00 

MICROSOFT. 

Microsoft Mouse. 

Microsoft Macro Assembl. 

Microsoft Quickbasic. 

. 220.00 

.210.00 

.129.00 

Microsoft Basic Compiler. 

Microsoft QuickC. 

.379.00 

.129.00 


Microsoft C Compiler.579.00 

Microsoft Cobol Compiler.969.00 

Microsoft Fortran Compil.579.00 

Microsoft Pascal Compil.399.00 

Microsoft Windows 286.139.00 

Microsoft Windows 386.250.00 

Microsoft Excel.599.00 

Microsoft Project.499.00 

Microsoft Multiplan.;.239.00 

Microsoft Word V5.0.485.00 

Microsoft Wordfor Wind.495.00 

Microsoft Works.219.00 

DATABASE 


WORDPROCESSING 

nsinwr ito 269.DO 

Q&A. 

Reflex. 

dBase 111+ . 


Wordstar V 6 0 

.. call 

dBase IV. 


Qnrint 

246 nn 

dBXL. 


opt 1111. . 

Manuscript 

660 00 

Clipper. 


MuifimatP Advantage H 

609.00 

R Base. 


Wnrrlnprfprt NFW V R 1 

rrq nn 

Paradox V3. 


VYUMJpci ICUI INL-Vf V U. 1 . 


Paradox 386. 

Foxbase and Runtime. 



Tiy 

ctrtt 


n; >1 


Turbo Basic. 

Turbo Assembl'Debugger 
TurboC.. 

Turbo C Professional. 

Turbo Pascal - 

Turbo Pascal Profession ... 

all Turbo Toolboxes . 

Turbo Prolog. 

Turbo Lightning. 


115.00 
175.00 
159 00 
279.00 
159.00 
279.00 
ea 115.00 
159.00 
125 00 


TAPE B/U UNITS 

Colorado Jumbo +40/60M int.675.00 

Colorado Jumbo +40/60Mext.930.00 

Colorado QFA-500 int./ext. call 

Archive 40M internal.599.00 

Archive 60M int./ext. call 

Archive 150M int./ext. call 

Peridata. call 

Cipher. .call 

Mountain. call 


UTILITIES 

DS Backup Plus.139.00 

Eureka - The Solver.180.00 

Fastback Plus.139.00 

Desqview2.2.179.00 

Desqview386.call 

QRAM.call 

Manifest.call 

Security Guardian.269.00 

Sidekick Plus.225.00 

Smartkey.60.00 

Superkey.119.00 

XtreeGold.168.00 

Xtree Pro Network.390.00 

Mace.150.00 

Mace Gold.219.00 

Norton Commander V3.175.00 

Norton Utilities.109.00 

Norton Utilities Adv.159.00 

PC Tools Deluxe V 6 .call 

PC Alien.79.00 

Hot.238.00 

Mania-Menu.49.00 


GAMES & EDUCATIONAL 

Roger Rabbit.55.00 

Larry I, II, III.55.00 

KingsQuestl.il, III .55.00 

Kings Quest IV.69.00 

PoliceQuestl.il.55.00 

SpaceQuestl.il.55.00 

Helicopter.55.00 

Jet ...89.00 

Flight Simulator NEW.75.00 

Falcon AT.75.00 

..89.00 

Platoon.63.00 

Thexter.55.00 

Silpheed.55.00 

Gauntlet. 6300 

Ancient Art of War.83.00 

Ancient Art of War at Sea.83.00 

Huntfor Red October.47.00 


Captain Blood. 

Battle Chess. 

.59.00 

.59.00 

Manhunter. 

55.00 

Test Drive II. 

.55.00 

Grand Prix. 

.55.00 

Motocross. 

.55.00 

Lex Wizard of Words. 

. 35.00 

Word Fun. 

. 35.00 

Number Fun/Spell Fun.—. 

.35.00 

m DIGITAL RESEARCH " 

GEM/3 Desktop. 

.35.00 


GEM Desktop Publisher.359.00 

GEM Draw Plus.359.00 

GEM 1 st Word Plus.159.00 

GEM Graph.359.00 

GEM PresentationTeam.599.00 

GEM Scan.189.00 

GEMWordchart.239.00 

GEM Artline,.599.00 

Programmers Toolkit.599.00 

Concurrent DOS XM 6 User.480.00 

Concurrent DOS 38610Us.599.00 


PERIPHERALS 

PCXT Memorycard (Ok).99.00 

XT Multifunctioncard 384k (Ok).195.00 

Power Supply 150W.149.00 

Power Supply 200W.210.00 

EMS card 2Mb (Ok).195.00 

H/D controllerXT.115.00 

H/D controller ATMFM 2:1.195.00 

H/D controller ATMFM 1:1.225.00 

H/D controller ATRLL 1:1.285.00 

Techwayext.FDD card.155.00 1 



LASER PRINTERS 

Fujitsu RX7100.3200.00 

Fujitsu RX7200.5550.00 

RICOH PC6000 PS.6180.00 

OKI 400.2650.00 

OKI 800.3660.00 

EPSON GQ5000.2990.00 

others:.pis. call 

MEMORY CARDS 

Intel AboveBoard Plus 512k.740.00 

Intel AboveBoard Plus I/O. 820.00 

Memory per 512k.150.00 

Intel AboveBoard + 8 2M.1490.00 

Intel AboveBoard +8 I/O.1570.00 

Memory per 2Meg.525.00 

Hypertec.pis. call 

DISPLAY CARDS 

Mono/Herccardw/Printerp. 99.00 

EGA.175.00 

Juko EGA 1024.199.00 

Paradise EGA.235.00 

Paradise VGA ( 8 -bit).235.00 

ZP VGA 16-bit, 256k (512 max).295.00 

VEGA VGA.445.00 

VGA 1024i (256k).515.00 

VRAM VGA (512k).1025.00 

ATI EGA Wonder 800x600.265.00 

ATI VGA Edge 800x600 8 -bit.390.00 

ATI VGA Wonder 1024x768 256k.575.00 

ATI VGA Wonderl 024x768 512k.725.00 

others:.please call 

DRIVES 

Floppy 5.25 360k.159.00 

Roppy5.251.2M.180.00 

Floppy 3.5 720k.180.00 

Floppy 3.51.44M.199.00 

Plus Hardcard 20.945.00 

Plus Hardcard 408/16bit.1125.00 

Plus Hardcard 114016bit.1275.00 

Plus Hardcard 118016bit.1495.00 

Plus Impulse 40w/Contr.995.00 

Plus Impulse 80w/Contr.1460.00 

Miniscribe 8051 Aw/AT Con. 685.00 

NEC 40M 3142C 28mS MFM.710.00 

Conner Drives. call 

Seagate/Imprimis/CDCDrives. cal! 

Maxtor, Microscience. Core.call 

NEC CD-ROM int.1030.00 

NEC CD-ROM ext.1110.00 

NEC CD-ROM Interface.270.00 

MODEMS AND FAXCARDS 

Netcomm Faxcard....f fjj.00 

Netcomm Pocket Rocket.560.00 

Netcomm 1200/In Modem.399.00 

Netcomm 2400/In Modem.500.00 

Netcomm 123/In Modem.479.00 

Netcomm 1234/In Modem.595.00 

Netcomm Automodem 123.479.00 

Netcomm Automodem 1234.599.00 

Netcomm Automodem 12/12.399.00 

Netcomm Automodem 24/24. 520.00 

Netcomm Smartmodem 1200 SA.545.00 

Netcomm Smartmodem 2400 SA.755.00 

Netcomm Smartmodem 123 SA.625.00 

Netcomm Smartmodem 1234 SA.835.00 

Netcomm Datalock 1234 SA. 1 080.00 

Netcomm Smartmodem M4.999.00 

Netcomm Smartmodem M5. 1 665.00 

Netcomm Trailblazer.2875^00 

Avtek 123 Megamodem.369.00, 

Avtek 1234 Megamodem.460.00' 

Avtek 12 Megamodem. 31 0.00 

Avtek 24 Megamodem.399.00 

Bit Blitzers.call 





























































































































































































































































































icro/Vlania 


HARDWARE, SOFTWARE & PERIPHERALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES 



Honeywell one year 
on-site warranty 


The TP Premier Computer Range 


COMPUTERS THAT MEAN BUSINESS 


AT — 10 MHz, O-wait 

— 1 Mb RAM 

— 20 Mb Hard Disk w/ 32k cache 

— VGA card + VGA Mono Monitor 

— 5.25” 1.2 Mb Floppy Drive 

$ 1795.00 


80386 — SX 16 MHz, NEAT 

— 1 Mb RAM 

— 40 Mb V/C Hard Disk w/ 32k cache 

— VGA card + VGA Colour Monitor 

— 5.25” 1.2 Mb Floppy Drive 

$ 3100.00 


S0386 — 20 MHz, CACHE 

— 4 Mb RAM 

— 71 Mb V/C Hard Disk 

— VGA 16 bit card + VGA Monitor 

— 5.25" 1.2 Mb Floppy Drive 

$ 5285.00 


80386 — 33 MHz, CACHE 

— 4 Mb RAM 

— 71 Mb V/C Hard Disk 

— VGA 16 bit card + VGA monitor 

— 5.25” 1.2 Mb Floppy Drive 

$ 6575.00 


The TP Premier 
i486 

US CALL NOW! 


PRINTERS 


MONITORS 


Star LC-1 011 9/80 .450.00 

Star NX 1 000 colour 9/80 . 550.00 

Star NX 15 9/132. 699.00 

Star FRIO 9/80 . 885.00 

Star FR 15 9/132 .1220.00 

StarLC 241024/80 . 789.00 

Star XB 2410 24/80 .1270.00 

Star XB 2415 24/132 .1550.00 


OKI ML 320 9/80. 

OKI Ml 3P1 9/132 

759.00 

949.00 

OKI Ml 300 24/80 

.949.00 

OKI ML 39124/132. 

OKI Ml 1Q1C 24/132 . 

.1210.00 

.2210.00 

Piiiitcn ni TWO 24/80 

990.00 

Fujitsu DL3400 24/132. 

Fujitsu DL4400 24/132. 

Ci iii»ei i m 4finn ?4/l 32 . 

.1170.00 

.1945.00 

.2535.00 

rUJIISU UL^DUU lot.. 

Fujitsu DL5600 24/132. 

3255.00 

360.00 

590.00 

CpSUll LUMUV Cm*' .. 

Epson LQ550 24/80. 

Epson LQ1050+ 24/132. 

other Epsons. 

NEC P6 24/80. 

men oconn 94/ftO . 

.675.00 

1299.00 

.pis call 

790.00 

930.00 

IMtO rOtiUU .. 

NEC P5300 24/132. 

1399.00 


NEC Multisync 2A.819.00 

NEC Multisync 3D.1095.00 

NEC Multisync 4D.2250.00 

NEC Multisync 5D.3725.00 

Mono green or amber.199.00 

INTRA VGA Mono white.275.00 

TP250 VGA Monitor.655.00 

TP270 Multiscan 1024x768.835.00 

ECM EGA Monitor.660.00 

others:. pis. call 


MATH COPROCESSORS 


Intel ||T 

8087-36 MHz. 180.00 N.A. 

8087-2 8 MHz. 255.00 N.A. 

8087-1 10 MHz. 340.00 N.A. 

80287-6 . 275.00 N.A. 

80287-8 . 399.00 3 72.00 

80287-10 . 459.00 412.00 

80287-12 . N.A. 483.00 

80287-20 . N.A. 505.00 

80387-SX . 670.00 N.A. 

80387-16 . 760.00 610.00 

80387-20 . 840.00 71 5.00 

80387-25 . 1090.00 8 99.00 

80387-33 . 1250.00 1080.00 


— DOS 3.3 or 4.1.$150.00 

All prices include sales tax. We accept Bankcard, Mastercard, Visa 
Freight extra. Prices may change due to factors beyond our control 







































































































Aiming for superior Hard Disk Drive technology? 

Set your sights on the Winchester Disk Drives by MICROPOLIS 


Whatever your operational requirements, from 70 
to 765 - megabyte and 1.2 - gigabyte, your target 
must be the MICROPOLIS Winchester Disk Drive from LIBRA 



MICROPOLIS designed and manufactured Winchester Disk Drives are the most sought after 
by Original Equipment Manufactures (OEM's) for incorporation into high-performance micro 
and minicomputer systems for simple and multi-user applications, including computer-aided 
design, professional workstations, and local area networks. 


MICROPOLIS Winchester Disk Drives are designed to provide a combination of high storaqe 
capacity, fast access and data transfer, and long periods of trouble free operation. y 

Micropolis Drives consistently top the list for high "plug and play" and mean-time-between 
failure performance. All boards and mechanical fixtures are independently replacable units 
No electronic or mechanical adjustments are ever required, making field replacement of 
electronic assemblies a simple 15 minute maximum repair. 

The range of interfaces spans from ST-506, ESDI, high performance SCSI and AT-Bus. 


Where performance, quality and reliability is your priority, see the people with the products 
and the expertise... 



LIBRA ELECTRONICS PTY LTD. 

for tomorrow's technology... today. 

Unit 9, 552-560 

Church Street, North Parramatta NSW 2151 
Phone: (02) 890 1704 Fax: (02) 890 1513 
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tics, another for command 
line input and a fifth view¬ 
ing area for the actual draw¬ 
ing. The approach makes 
learning the system very 
easy and lessens the need 
for keyboard or mouse 
input. 

Besides the interface, the 
development team had also 
looked at other CAD sys¬ 
tems and come up with a 
state-of-the-art 2-D and 3-D 
drafting system. Features 
such as the recording of a 
session, so files can be 
rebuilt, password protection 
of files, WYSIWYG display of 
lines, an extensive macro 
language and the ability to 
compose drawings out of 
sub-drawings add up to a 
powerful product. 

QikDraw picked up an 
Australian Design award in 
the year it was launched and 
an AITA award for computer 
graphics of the year in 1988. 
The product range has been 
extended considerably since 
then, with the technology 
adapted to applications 
geared to the building, steel, 
fashion and computer-aided 
manufacturing industries. 
Symbol libraries, a graphics 
language and other add-ons 
are available too. 

QikDraw is now an interna¬ 
tional product, sold in the UK, 
Hong Kong and even the 
USSR. The product was 
developed with adaptation of 
the menus to foreign lan¬ 
guages in mind. With these 
moves, plus an ever increas¬ 
ing number of vertical market 
applications, the QikDraw 
team will have its hands full 
for many years to come. 


Atlantis PC/TV, 
ha Atlantis 
International 

Sometimes making 
one and one equal 
two is not as easy as it 
sounds. Melbourne-based At¬ 
lantis International found 
that out when it set out to 
develop the PC/TV, which 
combines a 20in remote con¬ 
trol television with a 10MHz, 
640K, XT-compatible PC. 

Atlantis had to develop a 
circuit board to translate the 
computer's video signal to a 
form suitable for display on a 
television. This involved im¬ 
proving the quality of the TV 
display. The display from the 
computer offers CGA resolu¬ 
tion, but has EGA's 16 
colours. 

Atlantis's owner, Paul Sah- 
har, is someone with the im¬ 
agination to invent new 
products and the company 
to build them. But an innova¬ 
tive idea does not always 



The Atlantis PC/TV 
interfaces the common 
television receiver with an 
IBM PC or compatible 
computer 


Qikdraw is now adapted to 
applications geared to the 
building, steel and 
computer-aided 
manufacturing industries 


guarantee a commercial suc¬ 
cess, and the PC/TV is yet to 
make an impact in the 
market. 

The television side of the 
$2700 PC/TV is from 
Panasonic. It has infrared 
remote control, UHF and 
VHF tuning and functions 
just as any TV would. Press¬ 
ing two buttons on the 
remote control boots the 
computer, which takes over 
the display. A 101 -key key¬ 
board is connected by cable 
to the front of the set. 

Inside the cabinet is the 
computer. The 640K of RAM 
of the 10MHz XT can be ex¬ 
panded to 1 M, and there are 
five XT expansion slots, a 
3.5in floppy drive and a 20M 
hard disk. Out back there are 
serial, parallel, games and ex¬ 
ternal RGB ports. The RGB 
port means the computer 
and television can run simul¬ 
taneously, with the com¬ 
puter driving the external 
display. The .large display is 
excellent with videotex ser¬ 
vices and great for games 
and kids' software. It makes 
an excellent second 
television set too. 

The trouble is, PC/TVs will 
probably only really take off 
when the Japanese introduce 
them. Companies like Atlan¬ 
tis may have got there first, 
but innovation alone is not 
enough to bring in cus¬ 
tomers. 

T-40 PC, Terran 
Computers 

When Intel an¬ 
nounced the 486 chip 
to an expectant world 
last year, it fired the 
gun in the race to be- 
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Terran's T-40 was the first 
486 available to Australian 
users 


come the first company to 
market with a 486 PC. 

Apricot was the first com¬ 
pany to announce a product, 
but Melbourne's Terran Com¬ 
puters was the first to sell a 
486 system to Australian 
users. It beat the HPs and 
Compaqs of the world by 
months. 

The T-40 was not par¬ 
ticularly innovative in its styl¬ 
ing, but it boasted the power 
of a 25MHz 486 CPU in a 
CAD-orientated desktop unit, 
and had a price around half 
that of the major players. 

Terran's secret is knowing 
what to do and being small 
enough to do it quickly. The 
company also has excellent 
ins with Intel, and was able 
to start initial development 
of the T-40 months before 
the 486 chip was an¬ 
nounced. When it first heard 
of the 486 it was developing 
a 30MHz 386 PC, realised 
the performance limitations 
and promptly switched to 
the new processor. CPU com¬ 
patibility ensured develop¬ 
ment remained on course. 

The T-40 used industry- 
standard building blocks, 
such as VGA-standard 
graphics and AT-architec- 
ture. But the company had 
to engineer interfaces to AT- 
style controllers and support 
chipsets. 
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Memory is standard at 
1 M, expandable to 16M. 
There are four expansion 
slots, two serial ports, one 
parallel port and disk to suit 
the needs of the user. Pricing 
starts at S6500. 

Within the T-40 there is a 
high content of Australian- 
sourced components. The 
BIOS is an Australian- 
authored affair, as is the key¬ 
board controller. That in 
itself is innovative, given the 
plethora of imported com¬ 
ponents that populate most 
Australian-assembled PCs. 

Also unusual is the fact 
that the development has 
been done without govern¬ 
ment handouts. Terran is 
probably the most patriotic 
of all Australian computer 
corppanies and one that is 
not afraid to fight for the 
rights of local manufac¬ 
turers. 


Hyperam MC 
32/16, Hypertec 

Hypertec is a Sydney- 
based builder of 
memory and add-in 
boards for PCs. In the 
last four years it has 
released around 30 
products, starting with I/O 
cards for PCs. Though not a 
big business (revenues were 
$5.8 million last financial 
year), the company has 
shown a flair for innovation 
that was most evident in the 
MC 32/16 memory board 
for MCA PCs, released last 
year. 

The MC 32/16 is a 32-bit 
memory board suitable for 
both 32-bit and 16-bit MCA 
machines, able to take from 
512K to 32M of RAM. With 



Hypertec's Neville Clarke 
shows off the MC 32/16 
board 


falling memory prices, a 2M 
version costs $1410. When 
released the same board cost 
$2387. 

MCA boards are far from 
common. The problem Hy¬ 
pertec had to tackle was lack 
of space inside PS/2 com¬ 
puters. Memory boards, 
especially those able to hold 
32M of RAM, need a fair 
amount of room for the 
chips and controllers. 
Hypertec's innovative solu¬ 
tion involved designing its 
own application-specific in¬ 
tegrated circuit with 24,000 
transistors and 6000 gates. It 
does the function of 23 
separate chips. 

The ASIC chip was a com¬ 
plex project. It cost 
$250,000 to develop, of 
which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment contributed some 
$93,000. Hypertec engineers 
did the primary develop¬ 
ment and testing of the ASIC 
on a PC CAD system in Syd¬ 
ney. The work was com¬ 
pleted on Motorola's 
mainframe at its facility in 
America. Motorola now 
manufactures the chip. 

Hypertec products have 
already had significant ex¬ 
port success in the UK. This 
year, the company won a 
major export award and is 
expecting export revenues 
to outstrip local revenues by 
1992. 

As forthe ASIC technol¬ 
ogy, it is likely to find its way 
into other memory products, 
such as AT-bus boards and a 
version for EISA PCs. As ap¬ 
plications continue to 
demand more memory, Hy¬ 
pertec is well positioned for 
future growth and com¬ 
mitted to further innovation. 



Drift, Telecom 

For all its size, 
Telecom Australia has 
rarely been seen as a 
centre of innovation. 
A centre of technical 
expertise, yes, but in¬ 
novation is not a long suit. 
That mould was well and 
truly broken by Drift, a 
product developed by 
Telecom because there was 
nothing else in the world 
capable of effectively doing 
the job they needed. 

Drift is a piece of PC 
software that transparently 
links several different 
mainframes. It presents a 
common user interface to up 
to nine different sessions, in¬ 
tegrating data from several 
sessions on to one screen 
and making a single personal 


computer do the job of 
numerous dumb terminals. 

So good is the product 
that Memorex Telex fought 
for the export rights and is 
hoping to sell 10,000 units 
around the world. 

Drift was originally 
developed internally by 
Telecom to save it the ex¬ 
pense of re-writing its diverse 
mainframe applications, run¬ 
ning on a variety of 
proprietary platforms. 

The product is actually a 
tool kit. Corporate 
developers can use Drift to 
develop customised front 
ends to mainframe systems 
on their PCs. The toolkit con¬ 
tains a variety of terminal 


emulators, presentation 
utilities and a compiler that 
generates run-time expert 
systems embodying the 
users' knowledge. 

With these tools, sophisti¬ 
cated front ends to multiple 
mainframes can be 
generated. Users are freed 
from the tedium of learning 
different procedures for dif¬ 
ferent systems and are 
given a PC-standard inter¬ 
face — with colour and win¬ 
dows — instead of the often 
arcane, text-based 
mainframe screen. 

Drift is a solid product 
too, which is more than can 
be said of some other 
Australian innovations. It has 
been used internally by 
Telecom for the last two and 
a half years, on 1000 PCs 
and handling 250,000 trans¬ 
actions per day for 50 ap¬ 
plications. 

That's the sort of beta test¬ 
ing few software companies 
can match, and it assures 
Drift of a bright future. 



Telecom's Drift serves as a 
front end to online sessions 
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Best products 

Nominating the best of the best, what a task. In narrowing the 
selection to just 10 products, Phil Cohen chose not only those 
that are mind-blowing today, but also products that were 
revolutionary for their time. 


Ten years is a long time in any industry, but in the PC in¬ 
dustry 10 years is the whole of history. Some of the 
products I've chosen may not seem very impressive now, but 
that's because they have been overtaken by events. In their 
day they were hot stuff. 

Of course, all of this raises the question: of the products 
that are 'hot stuff' now; what will be around in the year 
2000? The only products that seem to stick around for 
decades are software products. And then only those 
software products in which there is an investment. If it 
weren't for the fact that a lot of engineering and scientific 
number-crunching routines had been written in Fortran, it 
would have died a few years ago. 

That's one sort of investment; another is an investment 
in training. A lot of people have spent a lot of time tinker¬ 
ing with Unix , which is one of the things that's keeping the 
beast alive. 

So what software will be around in 10 years from now? 
Operating systems and languages are the longest-lived , be¬ 
cause they are the stuff of other software. And which operat¬ 
ing systems and languages will be the ones most likely to 
survive? The ones which are most difficult to learn. 

OS/2 is the name on everyone's lips. Although it's (fairly) 
easy to use, development for it is very difficult to learn. So it 
will be around for a while. My other guess is that dBASE 
will still be here in 10 years, because of its huge grass roots 
software and learning investment. 

The PS/2? No other hardware platform has lasted 10 
years in this industry: I reckon it will disappear. The Micro 
Channel bus will go with it. The same goes for the PC and 
the Mac. So in 10 years we'll be running dBASE applica¬ 
tions under OS/2 on unimaginably fast hardware; I think 
I'll take up basket weaving instead. 


CP/M 

CP/M was developed for a 
specific application, and it did 
its job very well. But the most 
important thing it did was to 
open up some sort of reliable 
data and program storage 
and exchange for amateurs. 
The 'some sort of' is sig¬ 
nificant; there are at least 100 
different CP/M disk formats 
around. The basic idea is that 
if you want to swap disks with 
another manufacturer's 
machine . . . you can't. But if 
you did manage to get the 


software onto the target 
machine, it would run. 

I go back a long way in 
the PC industry (back to 
when it was called the 
microcomputer industry). 
The first personal computer I 
used was a Commodore PET, 
with a keyboard like a bad 
day in a chicklet factory and 
a tape drive — an audio tape 
drive, the kind you use to 
record Slim Dusty to annoy 
your neighbour's dog. 

Recording programs (for 
that was what it was called) 
involved winding the tape 



Harvard Graphics has become such a popular business 
graphics package because of its user interface 


back to the start and simul¬ 
taneously pressing a key¬ 
board key and the tape 
recorder button. If you were 
lucky, you could get away 
with recording each pro¬ 
gram only three or four 
times to make sure that it 
was actually on the tape. Of 
course, this was before per¬ 
sonal hard disks. 

Imagine the feeling of 
relief to be using a machine 
with a floppy disk drive, and 
knowing that there was at 
least an 87 per cent chance 
that your program was ac¬ 
tually safe the first time you 
saved it! CP/M had its 
problems, but it was a good 
deal better than tapes. 

The main problem with 
CP/M --as with any 
product that people be¬ 
come deeply involved in 
is that it won't die. There 
are still versions of CP/M 
running on machines in 
commercial environments. 

It has this in common with 
other anachronisms like 
Pick, Fortran and Unix, all 
three of which are over 20 
years old. 


Harvard Graphics 

Harvard Graphics is a pack¬ 
age for taking a lot of num¬ 
bers and turning them into a 
pretty graph. It's basically for 
business graphics. Working 
for a documentation com¬ 
pany, it's not often I need 
business graphics but when I 
do, I need them to be good. 
Harvard is also one of those 
packages that is so good that 
you end up just playing 
around, even when you 
don't actually need to do use¬ 
ful work with it. 

Why is it so good? Because 
of its user interface. Harvard 
has been designed by some¬ 
one who knows what users 
are going to need. A small ex¬ 
ample: no matter where you 
are, no matter what you are 
doing, pressing F2 will draw 
the current graph for you. So 
if you're in the depths of the 
parameters data screen, or in 
the data itself, you just press 
F2 to see what the graph 
looks like; then change a num¬ 
ber or two, or a parameter, 
and press F2 aqain to see the 
effect. 
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The latest in the range of 
HP LaserJet offers superb 
print quality, typeface 
scaling and vector graphics 


Another example is the 
sensible menu defaults. You 
simply edited a file, choose 
'Get/Save Files' from the 
main menu and it defaults to 
'Save'. After you save, it 
defaults to 'Get'. A small 
point, but indicative of a 
philosophy that runs 
throughout the package. 

I said I don't use the pack¬ 
age often: for documenta¬ 
tion we often want to 
produce menu 'trees' to go 
in user manuals. Harvard has 
an excellent facility for draw¬ 
ing what it thinks are or¬ 
ganisation charts (who 
reports to whom); although 
the package doesn't know it, 
that's ideal for menu trees. 
Each 'person' on the organic 
chart becomes a menu item. 

The only problem we 
have with Harvard is how to 
get pictures out of it and into 
Ventura. We have to resort 
to producing metafiles 
(.CGM) from Harvard, which 
necessitates loading a new 
CONFIG.SYS file to point to 
the metafile drivers. But 
that's just a quibble. 

HP LaserJet 

I used to work in the 
electronics industry, and 
there are some company 
names from that industry 
that still invoke a sense of 
awe. Hewlett-Packard is one 
of them. 

HP's name in the com¬ 
puter industry is not quite so 
awesome. The company is a 
good deal better at design¬ 


ing electronics and mechani¬ 
cal hardware than it is at 
designing software. New¬ 
Wave is a good idea badly 
implemented, and PAM is a 
joke. But the hardware is a 
different story altogether. 

The LaserJet has become one 
of the de facto laser printer 
standards, alongside Post¬ 
Script (which, by the way, is 
useless if you want to print 
lots of screen dumps.) 

Now, I know that the 
LaserJet — and just about 
every other laser printer on 
the market — is based on 
the Canon 'engine'. Canon 
has an excellent reputation 
in the photocopier field 
which complements HPs. It's 
no surprise that in my office 
at Hard Copy I have a Canon 
photocopier and an HP 
printer; both are excellent. 

The printer control lan¬ 
guage of the LaserJet 
provides just enough power 
to allow the printer to do 
what you want (except print 
white on black, I must 
admit), but not so much that, 
it takes forever to work out 
what you want, as is the 
problem with PostScript. 

However, the real power 
of the LaserJet in our environ¬ 
ment (which, if you hadn't 
guessed by now, is documen¬ 
tation) is its reliability. The 
LaserJet series II next to my 
desk has been running hot 
since it was purchased more 
than two years ago, and it 
hasn't had a single fault. 

Even paper jams are almost 
unheard of. 


I might also add that the 
documentation that comes 
with the LaserJet is beyond 
reproach. All in all, the 
machine is well-designed, 
well-engineered and well sup¬ 
ported. 

Javelin 

Javelin is the product that 
should have been. It should 
have been the natural succes¬ 
sor to Lotus and all the other 
spreadsheets, at least for 
financial applications. It 
should have been wildly 
popular and widely used. Un¬ 
fortunately, it was none of 
these. 

There is a particular use of 
spreadsheets for financial cal¬ 
culations that involves set¬ 
ting the rows to represent . 
accounts (sales, expenses, 
etc) and the columns to rep¬ 
resent periods (months, 
quarters or years). By fid¬ 
dling with the numbers, and 
getting your spreadsheet to 


create graphs, you can 
produce what is effectively a 
mathematical model of a 
company over time. 

Unfortunately, using a 
spreadsheet for that sort of 
thing is not ideal. Although 
spreadsheets are intuitive, 
they are extremely fiddly. 

Javelin takes the spread¬ 
sheet idea a logical step fur¬ 
ther. It assigns each account 
a name, and then allows you 
to enter numbers for each ac¬ 
count for each period. So if 
you define a variable called 
'sales', it allows you to put in 
guesstimates of sales for 
each month in the period 
you want to model. 

You then enter equations, 
such as 'profit = sales - 
expenses'. The formulae can 
be quite complex: 'expenses 
= RAVG (fixed costs,3) + (vari¬ 
able costs * output)' ('expen¬ 
ses equals the three-month 
rolling average of fixed costs, 
plus variable costs times 
output'). Like any other 


Mortgage- 

TAB account 





-* spending »■ 

-— Bank account 

cOtiie onop 




protection payments-* 




Bank account = income - 

- spending 


TAB account = i Daily data: 26 April 

1 1990 - 19 Hay 1990 ► 


6 May 1990 .... 

.. 1815 11 May 1990 . 

1322 22 May 1990 • 


? Hay 1999 .... 

.• 1188 15 May 1990 . 

. 231 23 May 1990 - 


8 nay 1999 .... 

.. 1111 16 May 1990 . 

5132 21 May 1990 . 


9 Hay 1990 .... 

.. 3862 1? Hay 1990 . 

2315 25 May 1990 . 


19 Hay 1999 .... 

... 180 18 May 1990 . 

1231 26 May 1990 . 


11 Hay 1990 .... 

.. 2111 19 Hay 1990 . 

5132 2? May 1990 . 


12 Hay 1990 .... 

... 123 20 Hay 1990 . 

28 May 1990 . 


13 Hay 1999 .... 

... 231 21 Hay 1990 . 

29 May 1998 . 


atteaptl.HDL" 

891 109K 


CALC BEADY 


An example of Javelin's ability to show the relationship 
between variables 
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spreadsheet, Javelin will auto¬ 
matically recalculate and 
draw graphs, but it's the user 
interface of Javelin that really 
makes it fly. You can get it to 
produce a diagram for a 
given variable, showing the 
variables that affect it, and 
the variables it in turn af¬ 
fects. You can even scroll 
through the diagram at will, 
looking at the whole of your 
model in graphical form. 

Javelin is much easier to 
use for financial modelling 
than, say, Lotus, and in some 
ways much more powerful. 
But alas, accountants are in¬ 
herently conservative, and 
they went right on using 
Lotus. 

Smalltalk 

Aha! Got you. Phil Cohen 
has finally flipped. In the 
December '89 issue of APC 
he co-wrote an article called 
'Dogs of '89', in which he 
cited Smalltalk as one of the 
worst products of 1989. 

Now he's citing it as one of 
the best products of the past 
10 years. He's got a memory 
allocation error. He's got a 
corrupted FAT. 

Smalltalk for the PC is one 
of the worst application- 
development environments 
I've ever had the misfortune 
to come across. However, if 
it weren't for the original 
Smalltalk, developed by 
Xerox all those years ago, 
windows would be what 
mice looked out of by climb¬ 
ing onto a desktop. 

Of course, history (and 
the US courts, I believe) tells 
us that Apple designed the 
Lisa (which was the Mac's 
forerunner) after looking 
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Smalltalk was, and is, an 
abominable 

application-development 
environment, but it must 
be credited as being a 
remarkable development in 
object-oriented 
programming 


closely at the Xerox PARC 
Smalltalk implementation. 
And we know where 
Microsoft got all of the ideas 
for OS/2's user interface . . . 

Smalltalk was a truly 
remarkable development; 
not only did Xerox invent 
mice, windows and all that 
other stuff, it also invented 
object-oriented program¬ 
ming. Whether that last one 
was a good move or not 
depends on your point of 
view, but it was remarkable 
nonetheless. 

The PC industry started 
with the emulation of the 
mainframe/mini. (I remem¬ 
ber some years ago seeing a 
colleague proudly playing 
with the switches on the 
front of his personal com¬ 
puter, on which he would 
set the start address for ex¬ 
ecution of the program he 
wanted to run. The only 
other time I've seen switches 
like that were on the front of 
a mini.) 

The second step was to 
improve on that 
mainframe/mini interface, 
and that's the stage we've 
reached now, with OS/2 a 
marked improvement over 
the C> prompt. 

The final step will be for 
the PC to drive the user inter¬ 
face in the mainframe in¬ 
dustry. We already have 
clients asking us to produce 
mainframe documentation 
that looks 'as good as PC 
documentation'. OS/2 is 
IBM's way of letting its cus¬ 
tomers get information out 
of their mainframes without 
going bananas. And Xerox 
started the whole thing. 


Taiwanese clones 

I used to work as a journalist 
in Hong Kong, and one of 
the stories I produced was 
on the origins of the Apple 
clone industry. It appears 
that a technical college (like 
a TAFE) in Japan asked its stu¬ 
dents to copy an Apple as an 
exercise; the board masters 
found their way to Taiwan, 
which is not a signatory to 
the international copyright 
convention. After that, it was 
easy. 

Hong Kong was, in those 
days, completely full of 
Apple clones. They were 
cheap, plentiful, and 
software could be had for 
(literally) the cost of a blank 
disk. Shops in the 'Golden 
Arcade' would sell software 
as a way of increasing their 
blank disk sales! 

Now, I've written com¬ 
mercial software for publica¬ 


tion and had it ripped off, so 
I have little sympathy with 
people who sell pirated 
software, but I have to admit 
that the overall effect of the 
clones on computer literacy 
throughout Asia was nothing 
short of dramatic. 

When Apple started to 
lose market share to IBM, the 
Taiwanese (and their dis¬ 
tributors from Hong Kong 
and elsewhere) turned to PC 
and XT clones. The flood of 
these into the developed 
world sparked the revolution 
in personal computing. Who 
lost out? Only IBM. 

Now, of course, IBM has 
tied up the MCA bus tighter 
than a duck's intellectual 
property, and anyone trying 
to clone a PS/2 is going to 
bear the full pinstriped 
weight of a large US 
company's legal department. 
To what extent has IBM ac¬ 
tually gained by the increase 
in market size brought about 
by Taiwanese PC clones? 



The Wyse range of PCs are just one of many Taiwanese 
clones available in Australia 
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Ventura is the only DTP 
package available that will 
successfully handle large 
documents 
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(This is not a conspiracy 
theory, just an irony). 

The Taiwanese have done 
wonders for the computer 
literacy of the whole 
developed world (even the 
Evil Empire has a few clones, 
and they're sure to have a 
few more in the future). Per¬ 
haps we should regard them 
as the goodies instead of the 
baddies of the personal com¬ 
puter industry. 

Turbo C 

A couple of years ago, I had 
the pleasant experience of 
showing Turbo C to a 
mainframe programmer and 
watching his jaw hit the floor 
in amazement. The big deal 
for him was that you could 
compile from within the 
editor. Not only that, but if 
the compiler found a syntax 
error it would drop you back 
into the editor at the place 
where it thought the error 
was. 

I once had a curious job: 


a client knew that we 
developed a lot of in-house 
utilities in C, and asked if I 
could do a little software 
development for him. The 
application was basically syn¬ 
tax analysis, and the target 
machine was the client's 
Wang VS. I developed the 
(not particularly large, but 
not particularly simple) 
routine using Turbo C, and 
then ported it onto the VS 
and started trying to get it to 
work. 

Not only was compilation 
a lot slower on the VS than 
on my PC (and the printer 
was in the next room), it was 
all command line driven. I 
had to keep going in and out 
of the editor, invoking the 
compiler, and so on. It took 
a couple of days to develop 
the software from scratch on 
the PC, and another full day 
or so to get it working on 
the VS. 

There are compiler wars 
going on now;between 
Microsoft and Borland (the 


developer of Turbo C). Bor¬ 
land keeps adding new 
wrinkles to its compiler, and 
Microsoft also keeps adding 
new wrinkles: currently the 
Borland ones are slightly 
more wrinkly. 

The reason I'm citing the 
Borland Turbo C compiler, 
rather than the Microsoft 
one, is that the Microsoft 
compilers have been around 
for many many years, and 
until Borland came on the 
scene, they all worked like 
mainframe compilers — com¬ 
mand line driven and a pain 
in the syntax. If it hadn't 
been for Borland, we'd still 
all be compiling the way 
mainframe programmers 
compile. 

Ventura 

Hard Copy is a documenta¬ 
tion company, so our 
desktop publishing package 
is the single most important 
piece of software in the of¬ 
fice. There are really only 
two DTP packages of note 
around for the PC: Ventura 
and PageMaker. 

We recommend Page¬ 
Maker to some of our clients, 
but we use Ventura. Why? 
Because PageMaker is good 
for some documents, Ven¬ 
tura for others. PageMaker is 
good if you want to produce 
brochures, newsletters and 
manuals up to about eight 
pages long. After that, it's 
hopeless. 

Most of the documents 
we handle are in the 100- 
plus pages range. Where you 
have 100 pages of manual 
with perhaps 40 screen 


dumps, Ventura is the only 
PC product on the market 
that will do the job properly. 

One of Ventura's biggest 
drawbacks is reputed to be 
it's difficulty of operation. 
That's true, but only because 
typography is an inherently 
complex subject. If Ventura 
was easier to operate, it 
wouldn't be able to do the 
job. 

For example, we're often 
asked to produce a manual 
to an existing 'style stand¬ 
ard'. This means copying the 
layout of a set of older 
manuals; something Ventura 
is very good at. Take a look 
at the necessary typo¬ 
graphical complexity in¬ 
volved in setting up just a 
single level of headings: 
typeface, type size, justifica¬ 
tion, spacing above and 
below, spacing at top of 
page, underlines and over- 
lines, shade bars... the list 
just goes on and on. And 
that's for a single level of 
heading — there may be 
three or four. For a package 
to be able to handle all of 
those, it must be complex. 
The reason why Ventura is 
popular is that it is complex, 
but no more complex than it 
needs to be. 

Ventura also has fewer 
bugs than most packages of 
equivalent size. The only 
major problem from our 
point of view is the support, 
which — in Australia at least 
— is woeful. But there are 
enough copies of the pack¬ 
age out there now to have 
built up a pool of user exper¬ 
tise sufficient to overcome 
that problem. 



Until Borland released its version of Turbo C, ail compilers 
worked like their mainframe cousins 
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MDcroGram COMPUTERS 


$190.00 

$360.00 

$670.00 

$650.00 

$585.00 

$650.00 

$1460.00 


DIGITAL I/O CARD 

* 48 Digital I/O lines programmable as 
input or output. 

* 16 channels have LED status display. 

* 3 independent 16 bit counters. $135.00 

EGA CARDS 

* CGA, EGA and Hercules compatible 

with 256kb RAM $160.00 

EPROM WRITER CARD 

* Programs 2716, 2732, 2732A, 2764, 
2764A, 27128, 27128A, 27256, 

27356A,27512, 27512A. 

* Read EPROMS and save to disk. 

* Read from disk and write to EPROM. ’ 

* Modify EPROM. 

* Blank check. 

Single burner 
Four burner 
Eight burner 

ALSO AVAILABLE 

* 8748/49/50/41/42 Writer Card 

* Bi-polar PROM Writer Card 

* PAL Programmer Card 

* Universal Programmer 

EEMS CARDS 

* Capacity 2Mb per card, 4 cards per system 

* Will backfill conventional memory to 
640kb. 

* Comaptible with EMS and EEMS 
memory to run with Lotus 1-2-3, 
DESQview II etc. 

* Driver software included as well as print 
buffer and RAM disk utilities. 

(includes LIM 4) 

* XT or AT versions Okb RAM $230.00 

JVM MONITOR PARTS 

* Fly back transformers, power supplies 
and circuit diagrams to suit MD3, 
MD300, MD7, MD700 and MD11 
monitors. 

bar code readers 

* Selectable keyboard interface 
(connects between keyboard and 
computer) or serial interface. 

* Bi-directional scanning. 

* Will autodiscriminate most barcode sym¬ 
bologies eg.UPC/EAN/JAN/Code 39/ln- 
terleaved 2 of 5. 

* Barcode printing software 

included. $450.00 

* Barcode slot reader with above 

, features. $615.00 

EXTERNAL" FLOPPY 
DRIVE CONTROLLER 

* Allows two addtional floppy disk drives 
to be fitted (beyond A: ana B:) 

* Supports 360/720/1.2/1.44 on both XT 
and AT computers 

* No need to replace existing hard disk 
floppy disk controller cards 

* .’External" drive(s) may be mounted 
mternally with 34 pin header and 
ribbon cable or externally via 37 pin D 


5m PRINTER CABLE 

* Standard IBM printer cable 5m long 

$30.00 

TOPWARE LAN 
OPERATING SYSTEM 

* Network up to 64 computers. 

* lOMb/sec Ethernet interface cards. 

* Supports record locking with multi-user 
software. 

* Supports file locking with single user 
software. 

* Network software users familiar DOS 
commands. 

* Shares all file server hard disks. 

* Shares printers anywhere on the 
network anad allows output redirection 
with popup utility. 

* Starter kit (Two interface cards, coax 

cable, connectors, software and 
manual). $1100.00 

AT DIAGNOSTIC CARD 

* Plug into motherboard expansion slot 
and switch on. 

* Error code is shown on LED display in¬ 
dicating failure of one 59 possible tests. 

* Where appropriate the manual indicates 
the area of circitry and / or the suspect 
1C associated with the error code. 

$150.00 

VOICE CARD 

* Digitally store a human voice on disk. 

* Playback through your own programs. 

* 10 Bit sampling at 16K or 32K bits/sec. 

* Store approx. 1.5 hours on 20Mb Hard 
Disk 

* Sample programs in C, Pascal, Basic 
and Dbase III, provided 

* Microphone and speaker included. 

$145.00 

* Additional stand-alone card to play 
back 16 messages stored in EPROM 

$149.00 

KEYPAD FOR LAPTOPS 

* Provides an external cursor pad for 
Laptop computers. 

* Plugs into 9 pin RS232C port. 

* Software directs keypresses to key¬ 
board buffer. $160.00 

ADAPTERS AND TESTERS 

AT keyboard to PS/2 adapters $23.00 
Centronics gender changer F/F $12.00 
Centronics gender changer M/M $12.00 
DB9/DB25 Adapter F/M $12.00 

DB9 gender changer F/F $11.00 

DB9 gender changer M/M $11.00 

High density DB15 F/F $14.00 

High density DB15 M/M $14.00 

High density DB15/DB9 M/F $12.00 

Null Modem DB25 M/F $10.00 

Gender changer DB25 F/F $1002 
Gender changer DB25 M/M $1000 
RS232 Loopback tester DB25 M/F $20.00 
RS232 Pin 2/3 reverser DB25 M/F $11-00 
RS232 Surge Protector DB25 M/F $20.00 


* RS232 Mini wiring box DB25 M/F $25.00 

* RS232 Mini tester DB25 M/F $60.00 

* RS232/RS422 Converter DB25 M/F $60.00 

* RS232 to Current Loop $190.00 

* RS232 to RS422/485 $190.00 

* Parallel/serial converter $105.00 

* Serial/parallel converter $105.00 

PS/2 MOUSE 

* A two button mouse compatible with the 
IBM PS/2 computers. 

* Tracking speed 500 mm/s 

* Resolution 200dpi 

* Includes driver software 

$139.00 

BUS MOUSE 

* A three button bus mouse compatible 
with the IBM XT/AT computers and com¬ 
patibles 

* Bus interface card included 

* Microsoft Mouse and Mouse Systems 
Mouse Compatible 

* Includes driver software and menu 

maker software $120.00 

COMPUTER TERMINAL 

* Compatible with PC Term, ANSI and 
DEC VT220 terminals. 

* Uses standard PC monochrome 
monitor, and standard PC keyboard. 

* Provides standard PARALLEL printer 
port. 

* Suitable for use with Concurrent DOS, 
PC-MOS/386, MERGE 386, SCO 
XENIX, UNIX, THEOS, DEC VAX. 

* Price excl, KB SMonitor 

$510.00 

SOUND CARD FOR 
SIERRA GAMES 

* Provides Stereophonic sound effects for 
Sierra and other compatible games 

$255.00 

SOFTWARE 
SECURITY KEY 

* Protect your spftware from un¬ 
authorized copying. 

* Consists of an ASIC based hardware 

device. „ , , 

* Hardware is fitted to a parallel port ana 

is transparent to printers. ~ 

* Allows unlimited backups and software 

can run from hard-disk. ^ 75 Q0 

PARALLEL PRINTER 
EXTENDER 

* Allows a standard P arallel P nn [ e h r J? 1/ r^ 
operated at up to 1200m from the host 

* Users standard RJ11 connector with 6 
core telephone cable 

* Transfer rate 22.5kb/sec 

* Kit includes transmitter, receiver and 

10m cable $165.00 


All prices include Sales Tax, 
Phone: (043) 34 1544 


connector. $135.00 

Fax:(043) 34 1334 

17 Barry Street, Bateau Bay NSW 2261 
Dealer Enquiries Welcome 

Bankcard VISA Mastercard Packing and courier charge $8.00 Australia wide 
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IBM opened its 
architecture with the XT 
and AT bus; however, its 
PS/2 range is based on 
proprietry technology 


WordStar 

WordStar? I hear cries of hor¬ 
ror from devotees to Word¬ 
Perfect, Word and other 
newer packages. WordStar is 
the most maligned word 
processing package since 
EDUN. But in its day, it was 
truly revolutionary. 

I wrote a book, some 
years ago now, using an 
Apple 11+ with a Z80 
'softcard' that allowed it to 
run CP/M. The only word 
processor I had to hand was 
ED, a line editor which was 
the precursor of EDUN. I 
produced around 30,000 
words, delivered it to the 
publisher (Prentice-Hall) on 
disk, and it was typeset 
direct from that disk. In 
those days, that was hot stuff 
indeed. 

Of course, being a line 
editor, ED wouldn't let me 
see more than one para¬ 
graph at a time. 

The only reason I'm men¬ 
tioning all this is to put into 


perspective how I felt when I 
got my first (CP/M) version of 
WordStar. Revolutionary 
wasn't a strong enough word. 

The reason WordStar has 
all those strange control-key 
combinations for moving the 
cursor is that it was originally 
designed for CP/M machines 
(like the Apple 11+ with 
softcard) that didn't have 
function keys or arrow keys, 
or at least didn't have the 
same ones as other CP/M 
machines had. Remember 
that this was before the IBM 
PC (more or less) stand¬ 
ardised keyboard layouts 
forever. 

Okay, I hear you say, 
WordStar was great in its 
day. But now? Well, old 
habits die hard, and I am ac¬ 
tually writing this using 
WordStar 4.0 on a PC. I'm 
still using the control-key 
combinations to move the 
cursor around, and I still 
swear by WordStar. 

Part of the reason I still 
use it is that I don't need any 



WordStar was revolutionary in its hey day, but now is left 
behind by products such as WordPerfect 



fancy formatting from my 
word processor — Ventura 
does all that for me. The 
other reason is that WordStar 
is the only package of any 
size that has no known bugs. 
WordStar never locks up on 
me. And I like that a lot. 

The XT/AT bus 

Earlier in this article I dealt 
with the Taiwanese clone in¬ 
dustry. That gave Apple — a 
company that started in a 
garage — much more of a 
scare than it gave IBM. Apple 
came down heavily on the 
clone makers wherever it 
could: it took an Australian 
company to court over 
copyright infringement. IBM 
seemed to ignore the whole 
problem, presumably on the 
basis that its customers (ie, 
mainframe customers) 
wouldn't be buying clones 
anyway. 

All of this is background to 
the story of the bus. In the 
days before the Apple II, there 
were a number of microcom¬ 
puter buses around. The most 
widely-regarded was the S- 
100 bus, so called because it 
had 100 pins. 

With the introduction of 
the Apple II, a computer 
with a bus, the whole field of 
add-in hardware opened up. 
There were even cards (like 
the 'softcard' mentioned ear¬ 
lier in this article) that would 
turn your 6802-based Apple 
into a Z80 CP/M machine. 

All of this openness ex¬ 
plained some of the 
popularity of the Apple II, 
especially with educational 
establishments. It made the 
machine inherently more 


flexible, because you could 
buy any number of add-ons 
from a large number of sour¬ 
ces. 

But the clone experience 
made Apple think again; its 
next machine, the Mac, was 
a 'closed architecture'. You 
couldn't plug cards into it, 
and no-one (until recently) 
copied it. IBM could have 
taken that road early on, 
when it released its PC, but it 
didn't. 

Instead, it took what in 
retrospect might be seen as 
a brave step, and opened its 
architecture. In doing so, it 
made the PC, and later the 
AT, inherently more flexible 
at the user end. When you 
buy a PC you are not limited 
to the on-board memory 
capacity, you're not limited 
to the on-board disk drive 
capacity, or the on-board 
video hardware. 

Of course, IBM has now 
closed its architecture again. 
The PS/2 range has a bus 
that is closely guarded by all 
sorts of legal and technical 
devices, to the extent that a 
card manufacturer needs per¬ 
mission from IBM just to 
build a card to plug into the 
PS/2. Apple re-opened its 
bus eventually with the 
NuBus, also taken up by 
NeXT. Will IBM be forced to 
follow in Apple's footsteps? 


Phil Cohen is a consultant with 
Hard Copy , a documentation 
consultancy that specialises in 
writing user and technical 
documentation for hardware 
and software. He can be con¬ 
tacted on (02) 27 3437. 
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Worst products 


Boy, have we witnessed some shameful products since the 
inception of the PC industry. Kester Cranswick looks at the 
under-side of the last 10 years, and digs up the worst products 
he can find. i- 


This category casts a jaded eye back on Some of the most 
useless outpourings of the PC industry. Some products are 
rotten because they were never a good idea in the first 
place; others were too little, too late; and a few show why 
quality control is important in any type of product. 

Some products have escaped this list because their 
developers remedied their shortcomings as soon as they 
could. For instance, MS-DOS 4.0, Microsoft Word 3.0 and 
the original NetComm Faxcard were all duds for a while, 
but went on to become good products. 

We have also not included products that have never 
quite lived up to the hype that preceeded them. Products 
such as Agenda, dBASE IV and OS/2 will get there eventual¬ 
ly- 

No, this list only includes products that never had a 
chance. The terrible 10 is a reminder that to make a mis¬ 
take is human, and to really foul up you need a computer. 


Apple IIGS Guitar 
Synthesiser 

Culled from the 1981 ar¬ 
chives, this scoop photo 
shows an Apple employee 
demonstrating a prototype 


of the 12-string Apple IIGS, 
or Guitar Synthesiser. The 
product never made it to the 
shops in its prototype form 
for a number of technical 
reasons. Firstly, the display 
mechanism, involving a 



Nope, this isn't a setup. Bill Fickar, lead 'guitarist' of The 
Broken Rubber Band demonstrates the Guitar Synthesiser 



A typical VisiOn screen with word processor, plotting and 
spreadsheet windows 


video lead from the guitar to 
a unit that projected images 
onto the inside of the user's 
dark glasses, tended to cause 
sensory overload, as shown 
in the photograph. Secondly, 
the user had to be trained to 
keep their elbow away from 
the RESET button. 

The original IIGS was 
designed to teach anybody 
to play fuzzbox guitar. It had 
software that would sound a 
chord and ask the user to 
either identify or play it. For¬ 
tunately for Apple and would- 
be guitar heroes, somebody 
suggested that a MIDI inter¬ 
face might be a better ap¬ 
proach to the problem of 
combining micros and music. 

PCjr 

IBM has never really suc¬ 
ceeded In cornering the 
home market. It is not for 
lack of trying, but after the la¬ 
mentable failure of its PCjr, it 
just about gave up. The PCjr, 
or Peanut as it was chris¬ 
tened, never saw the light of 
day in Australia. Launched in 
the US in 1983, it became 
Big Blue's only major 
product embarrassment. 

In essence, it was a 


stripped down version of the 
PC, aimed at the home user. 
Some specifications were 
common to both computers, 
such as the 360K 5.25in disk 
drive, but there were some 
decidedly non-standard in¬ 
novations that managed to 
sink the Peanut. The most 
radical was a cartridge data 
storage device. The Peanut 
had two cartridge slots and 
IBM hoped that software 
developers would start dis¬ 
tributing their software in 
the new format. Lotus's 
release of a cartridge version 
of 1 -2-3 was one of very few 
supportive gestures. 

Sound and graphics were 
a strong point of the Peanut. 
Unfortunately, they were 
non-standard and few 
software developers were 
prepared to develop 
products to take advantage 
of the new features. 

Even the slickest Charlie 
Chaplain advertising could 
not rescue the Peanut from 
its ignominious fate. It sunk 
with barely a trace. IBM 
Australia was wise enough 
not to import the product. In¬ 
stead it launched the jX as 
an educational computer. 
Though hardly a roaring suc- 
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Jazz was not such a bad 
product; it was more a 
case of being in the 
wrong place at the 
wrong time 


cess, it at least stuck to stand¬ 
ards and managed to sell in 
reasonable numbers. 

VisiOn 

Before Windows there was 
VisiOn, the ambitious at¬ 
tempt by VisiCorp, of Visi- 
Calc fame, to introduce a 
mouse driven, windowing 
user interface to the MS-DOS 
world. It was launched in 
1983, just when the world 
had proclaimed the Apple 
Lisa a masterstroke. It had 
windows that could be 
moved around the screen 
with a mouse, menus and a 
heap of promises to support 
the product from major 
software and hardware ven¬ 
dors. 

VisiOn ran on a 16-bit MS- 
DOS PC with 256K of RAM, at 
least 5M of disk and a bit¬ 
mapped display. The interface 
was primarily textual and the 
first three VisiOn products 
were VisiOn Calc, VisiOn 
Word and VisiOn Graph. 

Comparisons were made 
with the Lisa interface from 
the word go. It was universal¬ 
ly agreed that the Lisa made 
a better job of it. For in¬ 
stance, resizing a Lisa win¬ 
dow was a simple matter of 
dragging the corner of a win¬ 
dow. With VisiOn, you had 
to select a menu option, 
then select the appropriate 
window, then select the 
upper left position of the 
resized frame, then select the 
new size of the window! 

Scrolling text in a window 
was not easy either, as the 
speed of the scroll depended 
on how long the mouse but¬ 
ton was pushed. And the in¬ 
tuitive cut-and-paste 
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operation of 
the Lisa be¬ 
came a six- 
stage process under VisiOn. 

Another omission was the 
ability to retrieve a deleted 
file or to revert to a pre¬ 
viously saved version. And 
the interface was cluttered, 
difficult to understand and 
s-l-o-w. Even a 25MHz PC 
with VGA graphics would 
not be able to improve on 
the basic 'yuk' of VisiOn. Visi¬ 
Corp promised improve¬ 
ments, such as a macro 
facility and a database pack¬ 
age, but they did not even¬ 
tuate. It was perhaps 
VisiCorp's last gasp before 
vanishing into obscurity. 

Jazz 

Midway through the decade, 
Lotus decided to try a 1 -2-3 
on the Macintosh world. In a 
fit of inspirational frenzy, it 
dreamed up Jazz and imme¬ 
diately began trumpeting it 
as the software that would 
legitimise the Macintosh as a 
business tool. 

Rumours of the product 
circulated for months. It was 
going to be an integrated 
suite of software able to 
handle all the computing 
needs of the average execu¬ 
tive who had bet their busi¬ 
ness on a Macintosh. It was 
to combine word processor, 
spreadsheet, database and 
communications modules. 
Being a Lotus product, the 
spreadsheet was the 
dominant component. 

Considered in isolation, 
Jazz was not such a bad 
product. As is the case with 
most integrated software, it 
had to be a jack of all trades, 


master of none. But it had 
dynamic links between the 
various modules, good 
graphics for the spreadsheet 
and the benefits of the 
Macintosh interface. The 
telecommunications module 
was useful too, given the 
dearth of such products 
when Jazz was launched. 

But at the time of the 
launch, two external factors 
counted against it. At the 
time, people buying a Macin¬ 
tosh were given a free copy 
of MacWrite, a modest word 
processor that the Jazz 
equivalent did little to im¬ 
prove on. And Microsoft had 
just launched Excel, a Macin¬ 
tosh spreadsheet with 
graphics features that swung 
many 1 -2-3 users over the 
Macintosh platform. 


Jazz had its own limita¬ 
tions too. It needed a 512K 
Macintosh with two drives, 
whereas the bulk of users 
were still on 128K Macs. It 
was slow to use, particularly 
if files were called from disk, 
and the database lacked a 
substantial query language. 

In short, it failed to catch 
the imagination and became 
one of Lotus's most notice¬ 
able flops. Microsoft Works is 
the integrated package of 
choice for the Macintosh 
these days. Jazz was just a lit¬ 
tle out of tune with the times. 

Seiko RC-1000 

The Seiko RC-1000, 
launched in mid-1985, was 
straight out of the pages of 
an Ian Fleming thriller. At 



As a novelty the Seiko RC-1000 was great, but try to use it 
for anything useful . . . 
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The nightmare that came to life: the 
Reconfigurable Keyboard 


first glance it seemed just 
another high-tech 
wristwatch. But the 
knowledgeable observer 
would know that this piece 
of Japanese overkill was in 
reality a portable data ter¬ 
minal. 

It came with software for 
the Commodore 64, Tandy 
Model 100, Epson PX-8, IBM 
PC and Macintosh, plus a 
cable that allowed data to be 
downloaded from the com¬ 
puter to the watch. The 
watch display was two 12- 
character rows. Normally 
they would show the time, 
date and alarm status, but 
harness the power of the PC 
and, in theory, the RC-1000 
became a diary, alarm, 
scheduler, even a phone 
directory. When an alarm 
sounded, the relevant mes¬ 
sage was called up. 

But the 80 screens of in¬ 
formation that could be 
stored were hardly enough 
for the busy executive. 
Software on the PC stored 
and managed data. Trouble 
was, it was not very good 
software. It had too many 
menus, did not use the full 
r ange of available keys and 
was cumbersome in the ex¬ 
treme. With data 
downloaded to the watch, 
you could really impress your 
friends. Sporting six large 
buttons, the RC-1000 looked 
nnore like a prop from a Dick 
Tracey novel than a serious 
time-keeping instrument. 

The overall feeling at the 
time was: what use was 
there for it? 

Suffice to say, apart from 
its novelty value, there was 
little to recommend the RC- 
1 000. It fitted into the same 


category as another Japanese 
monstrosity, a track shoe 
with a built-in microproces¬ 
sor that could be connected 
to a computer to display run¬ 
ning statistics! 

Nowadays, pocket PCs 
and devices such as the 
Sharp IQ-7200 provide on- 
the-move data for those who 
won't keep a diary. 

Reconfigurable 

Keyboard 

Any discussion of naff key¬ 
boards has to lead to an 
anonymous input device 
reported on in August, 1986. 
The ever-watchful Guy 
Kewney found this answer to 
every typists nightmare. 

It looked like a standard 
XT keyboard, but the clever 
inventors had decided that 
there might be users out 
there who wanted to be able 
to reconfigure not one, but 
every key on the keyboard. 

The result was a keyboard 
with every key having an 
LCD display. Every key could 
be reprogrammed to output 
any character, any character 
could be displayed on any 
key. 

Fortunately, this device 
was confined to Asia and, to 
our knowledge, did not 
reach Antipodean shores. We 
could just imagine the key¬ 
board suddenly re-defining it¬ 
self to be ABCDEF rather 
than QWERTY, or to have a 
Dvorak-style layout, or even 
to have no vowels. Wht fn 
tht wld b! 

Softstrip 

Back in the early days of 
home computers, every 



magazine would publish 
long program listings for 
users to laboriously type into 
their computers. Surely there 
had to be an easier way. 

There were some ridiculous 
solutions, such as a British 
television station that used a 
flashing signal in the corner 
of its computer show 
programmes to beam 
software to users who had 
built a device that could read 
the signal. But the problem 
was largely unsolved until 
. . . 1987. 

The company that 
thought it had the answer 
was Cauzin, which 
developed a technology 
called the Softstrip. It in¬ 
volved a strip of printed 
paper — on which was 
printed the encoded data, 
and a strip reader able to 
translate that code into an 
executable program — all for 
the rather extravagant 
amount of $759. 

The kit came with a utility 
that let a printer churn out 
Softstrips of your programs. 
Each strip could con¬ 
tain from 900 to 
5500 bytes of infor¬ 
mation, though a 
program could be 
scattered across 
many strips. But 
speed was a major 
problem. Turning a 
21 K file into 26 
Softstrips took nearly 
an hour. Reading it 
back in took 20 
minutes. 

The developers 
suggested that 
Softstrip would be an 


ideal means to disseminate 
spreadsheet templates, clip 
art, price list updates and so 
on. They even suggested 
that Softstrips could be 
printed in magazines so that 
anyone with a Softstrip 
reader would not have to 
type in the data. 

But the price saw to it 
that few organisations 
bought the Cauzin technol¬ 
ogy, and nobody bothered 
to make Softstrip versions of 
their software. As the 
reviewer at the time said, it 
was a product "all dressed 
up, with nowhere to go." 
And that is precisely where it 
did go — nowhere. 

Byline 

1988 was not a good year 
for Ashton-Tate. Come to 
think of it, neither was 1989, 
and 1990 is not looking too 
hot. 

But 1988 was the year 
when two clangers hit the 
streets. dBASE Mac showed 
that not all transplants from 



An example of a low-density Softstrip 
data strip blown up to twice its 
normal size 
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the MS-DOS world worked 
wonders for a Macintosh. 
But the sleeper that refused 
to wake up was a little 
known desktop publishing 
package called Byline. Not 
heard of it? Well, it ran 
under MS-DOS and was 
described by the APC 
reviewer as "a hurriedly pre¬ 
pared product, alarmingly 
simple in design and serious¬ 
ly lacking in sophistication/' 
It was based on the 
premise that DTP could be 


Ashton-Tate seems to 
have missed when it 
originally tried to board 
the DTP bandwagon 


done without a mouse. Users 
had to move items around a 
page with cursor keys, or 
type in their co-ordinates. 

There were many 
shortcoming to Byline. For in¬ 
stance, the WYSIWYG docu¬ 
ment display gave only an 
approximation of what you 
would get. Near enough is 
not good enough. The pro¬ 
gram did let users import 
dBASE databases, but would 
not read Microsoft Word 
I documents. It had five 


typefaces, though only two 
were any use; allowed only 
very limited typographical 
manipulation; and did not 
even allow users to change 
the inter-column spacing. 

The graphics facility ex¬ 
tended only to lines and 
boxes. The product did not 
support tints or reverse-outs 


It did have a modest word 
processor, but any power 
word processor was able to 
do more than Byline. 

Yep, we hated the 
product. Slow, cumbersome 
and manifestly unsuited to 
the task it was designed for, 
Byline has now become a 
byword for inept software. 
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Add lightning fast graphics to your programs quickly and easily through the popular 
PCX file format. Why reinvent the wheel? Make your programs immediately compatible 
with hundreds of packages from Aldus PageMaker to ZSoft's PC Paintbrush with these 
linkable graphic libraries. 

"An exceptional product" - Programmer’s Journal, Aug ’89 * 395 

Version 3.5 of the PCX Programmer’s Toolkit gives you over 60 powerful functions to 
manipulate bitmapped graphics. Use Virtual screens, Super VGA modes, LIM 4.0 support, 
a 300 page manual, 9 utilities including screen capture and display, and the fastest routines 
on the market. 

Need Special Effects, but caught in a GRASP? $1 " 

Why create a demo when you can create the real thing? Don’t be trapped in a slideshow 
editor or demo program when you can use PCX Effects for the PCX Toolkit and your favorite 
programming language. A Music Language and spectacular effects for exploding your 
graphics! 

Blazing Graphics Text *249 

With PCX Text you can display text with graphics as fast as it always should have been. 
Display characters, strings, fixed and proportional text, background transparency, and 
more. Includes a font editor, 85 fonts, and text utilities for blazing graphics bitmapped text. 


'A 


H 


NO ROYALTIESI 

30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEEl 
SOURCE CODE AVAILABLE! 

All packages support 12 compilers for C, Pascal, Basic, Fortran, 


For orders and Information, call: 


MICROPROGRAMMING 


Assembly, and Clipper. All modes of the Hercules, CGA, EGA, VGA, 11315 Meedoa lake ° Houston. Toxas 77TJ77 o (713) 8700737 
and Super VGA adapters are supported, up through 800x600x256 FAX* 71 'UKVCLHOM 

(22 modes In all). Assembly Language source code is optionally r .~ ~ 00 

available. Trademarks are property of their respective holdere. 


Technical Imports 

Suite 602, 6th Floor 
220 Pacific Highway 
Crows Nest, NSW 2065 
2-922-6833 
2-925-0311 (Fax) 


Questwlll Enterprises 

"Questwiir 
Crooked Lane 
N. Richmond, NSW 2754 
45-711-054 
45-711-314 (Fax) 
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286/386 COMPUTER 
OUTSTANDING IN THEIR FIELD 


12MHz 286 
Desktop 


16MHz 386SX 
Mini Tower 


64KB cached 
20/25MHZ 386 
Tower System 


Non-cached 
20/25MHZ 386 
Tower Systems 


Landmarks 6 
RAM IBM 

(expandable to 4MB) 
1.2MB floppy drive 
20MB 64ms hard disk 
dual mode printer card 
2 parallel/1 serial 
101-key keyboard 
support LIM V4.0 EMS 


Landmark=20 
IMB RAM 

(expandable to 8MB) 

1.2MB floppy drive 
42MB 19ms hard disk 
(1:1 interleave, 32kb cache) 
dual mode printer card 
2 parallel/1 serial 
101-key keyboard 
support LIM V4.0 EMS 



Landmark=30 (20MHz) 
Landmark=39 (25MHz) 
2MB RAM 


Landmark=26 (20MHz) 
Landmark=33 (25MHz) 
2MB RAM 



(expandable to 10MB) 

1.2MB floppy drive 
42MB 19ms hard disk 
1:1 interleave, 32kb cache) 
mode printer card 
parallel/1 serial 
-key keyboard 

LIM V4.0 EMS & EEMS 


(expandable to 16MB) 
1.2MB floppy drive 
42MB 19ms hard disk 
(1:1 interleave, 32kb cache) 
dual mode printer card 
2 parallel/1 serial 
101-key keyboard 
support LIM V4.0 EMS 
& EEMS 


Other configurations available! 

Please call for mono, EGA, VGA monitors, tape backup units and printers including STAR, OKI, EPSON, NEC 
and HEWLETT-PACKARD range at very competitive prices. 


— TOPNET E+11 

ONE STOP NETWORKING SOLUTION!!! 

• Fully NOVELL Ethernet NE1000 compatible 

• Transferring 10Mb of data per sec 

• Pop-up menu, easy to install and use 

• Can use either TOPNET TOPWARE 

OR NOVELL NETWARE software 

• Support Auto-Boot disketteless station 

• Support remote station dial-in to the network 

• File server hard disk cache support 

• Support multiple printer servers 

• File server monitor program up to 8 
stations/window 

• Support all multiuser application e.g. 

DBASEIII, WORD PERFECT OPEN ACCESS 
II, PFS, FOXBASE, GEM, LOTUS 
WORDSTAR, CCH ACCOUNTING 
SOFTWARE and many many more. 

We can provide expert advice to plan and install your 
network!! 


NEW 33MHz 386 
WITH 32Kb CACHE 
(LANDMARK=56) IS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
ALL SYSTEMS 
(EXCEPT XT) 
WITH 12-MONTHS 
ON-SITE WARRANTY 
FROM HONEYWELL 


DEALERS ENQUIRY WELCOME 
EXPRESS SOLUTIONS PTY LTD 
G/FLOOR., 84 WENTWORTH AVENUE., SURRY HILLS NSW 2010. 
TEL: (02)281 1255 FAX: (02)281 2973 
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ComputerPhone 

In 1985, the definition of a 
disaster was a product built 
around components 
designed by Clive Sinclair, 
developed by ICL and 
marketed by Telecom. 
Things may have changed 
now, but what gave rise to 
that gag was the Computer- 
Phone. The idea was great. 
Combine a personal com¬ 
puter with a telephone in 
one integrated unit. It could 
run a ROM-based suite of 
software, had a built-in 
modem and speech syn¬ 
thesiser, could handle two 
phone lines and did not take 
up too much space on the 
desk. 

The Sinclair evidence was 
most visibly a pair of 
microdrives used for data 
storage. The microdrive used 
tape to store around 100K of 
data. It was slow, unreliable 
and never a serious data 
storage option. The 
Motorola 68008 and two 
other custom chips were in¬ 
herited from the Sinclair QL, 
Clive's least successful com¬ 
puter, and the Basic is 
adapted from Sinclair's 
SuperBasic. 

ICL's proprietary operat¬ 
ing system shared much 
with the QL's QDOS, so 
much so that the Computer- 
Phone was supplied with 
Psion's Xchange suite of 
software, designed for the 

QL- 

The keyboard was a 
budget affair, with a non¬ 
standard layout involving 
three function numeric keys, 
a rubberised key switch 
mechanism, a tiny Enter key 
and a combined insert/ 


Datran's Diskdoubler was 
destined for the scrapheap 


delete key. The numeric 
keypad tripled as a function 
keypad and the telephone 
dialling keypad. Telephony 
was assisted by the ability to 
redial any of the last six num¬ 
bers, transfer a call from 
voice to data lines, hold a 
call or even time it. But 
though there is a 
loudspeaker for handsfree lis¬ 
tening, there is no 
microphone for handsfree 
speaking! 

As a telephone, the 
ComputerPhone was quite 
smart. As a computer, the 
software was limited in quan¬ 
tity and quality. As a result, 
Telecom still has a 
warehouse full of this futuris¬ 
tic product it is happy to sell 
to anyone. 

Diskdoubler 

A product does not need to 
be from a major league 
player to be a dud. Take the 
case of the Datran dd200 
Diskdoubler, launched in 
early 1989. There were three 
local importers advocating 
its seemingly miraculous fea¬ 
tures. 

The Diskdoubler was an 
internal card designed to 
double the storage capacity 
of a hard disk. A 64K TSR 
utility intercepted DOS calls 
to the drive and directed 
data through the Disk¬ 
doubler board where 
proprietary algorithms com¬ 
pressed it. it was claimed the 
Diskdoubler would squeeze a 
100M dBASE into 20M of 
space. It would lift the 32M 
DOS barrier to 64M, and in¬ 
crease system performance 
because files were smaller. It 
sounded just a little too 



good to be true. 

Datran claimed an 
average compression of two 
to one, with dBASE files com¬ 
pressed by up to eight to 
one. When put to the test, it 
was found compression was 
only around 10 to 15 per 
cent, a far cry from the 
manufacturer's claims. 

The product was meant 
to be compatible with most 
popular programs. In the US, 
maybe, but here there were 
plenty it would not work 
with. Worse, with incom¬ 
patible software, data was 
corrupted. The card worked 
well with ASCII files, but few 
users would take the time to 
convert their documents to 


text to have them saved. 

The Diskdoubler was also 
pretty useless when com¬ 
pressing small files, for it ran 
into DOS's minimum file size 
allocation limit. For larger 
files, it might work. But users 
with plenty of larger files 
would probably have larger 
disks and be less in need of 
something such as the 
diabolical Diskdoubler. 

It all added up to a 
product destined for the 
scrapheap. The world 
thought so too and Datran is 
now out of business. As for 
anyone who bought the 
device, the lesson is never to 
believe in miracles. 



"Whoa, hold the phone! It says , 'The electricity coming out of a 
surge protector is generally cleaner and safer than that going into 
one , unless-un-lesss-you are standing in a bucket of water'." 
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Most notable companies 


Jeremy Horey takes a look at 10 companies that have shaped 
the PC industry and set the standards for other manufacturers 
to follow. As APC was going to press, two companies in this 
article, Lotus and Novell, announced their 'mega-merger'. See 
Newsprint for further details. 


In just a couple of months we will see the ninth anniversary 
of the most significant event in the whole microcomputer in¬ 
dustry: on August 12, 1981, IBM introduced its PC. 
Microcomputers had been around for about five years and 
Apple already had its Apple II on the market, but the IBM 
PC opened up a period of unbelievable growth. In 1981, Bill 
Cates was still (relatively speaking) a poor man, and 
nobody had ever heard the name Compaq. Yet less than 10 
years later, Bill Cates has become the youngest man to 
make a billion dollars and Compaq has set a world record 
as the fastest growing company. 

Other companies have grown from one-man operations 
to huge multi-nationals making hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars profit every year. The PC industry is the only endeavour 
in the world where 10 per cent annual growth is considered 
a poor result. Until last year, most PC companies considered 
30 per cent annual growth as normal. 

The IBM PC set a standard that other computer 
manufacturers could follow; it provided a platform that 
software developers could write to so everybody made 
money. A few companies have come to dominate the in¬ 
dustry, and this article is the story of the 10 leaders. These 
giant corporations have offices in every part of the globe — 
they all have branches here in Australia and are all based 
in the US. This should come as no surprise, once you under¬ 
stand that the US market is as large as the whole of the rest 
of the world's put together. 

These notable 10 companies have done more than just 
make money. Their products have made standards that 
others have followed. They have helped to determine the 
way the industry has developed. 


'No matter how large and 
standardised the 
marketplace is, IBM can 
redefine it 7 , according to 
Estridge's law. (Philip 
Estridge was vice president 
of the IBM division that 
developed the PC.) 

IBM is the largest com¬ 
puter company in the world. 
In revenue terms it is more 
than four times larger than 
DEC, its closest rival in the 


computer industry. Since the 
company introduced the PC 
in 1981, it has played a pivo¬ 
tal role in the PC industry — 
IBM defined the standard PC 
platform covering both 8-bit 
and 16-bit bus machines. 
Compatibility is defined as 
how close a machine comes 
to the IBM standard. 

Yet when IBM developed 
the PC it had no idea that 
the machine would have 
such an impact. IBM had 
failed to see the importance 
of the minicomputer, and 
left the market open for DEC 
to develop. This cost the 



Just IBM 

Business: 

just about everything in computing 

Founded: 

1914 

Number of 
employees: 

387,000 

Annual sales 
(SUSM): 

$63,000 

Headed by: 

John Akers, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 


giant company dearly and 
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IBM executives were deter¬ 
mined not to let this happen 
again with the microcom¬ 
puter. The company set out 
to develop a machine that 
would compete with the 
Apple II and the group of 
CP/M microcomputers that 
dominated the fledgling 
market. At that stage, there 
were only 10,000 to 20,000 
microcomputers sold each 
year; a growing number of 
which was going to business 
customers rather than the 
home market. 

Rather than developing a 
bold new strategy, IBM put 
together the PC using off-the- 
shelf components selected 
on price rather than on the 
merit of technological in¬ 
novation. IBM chose the Intel 
8088 microprocessor to 
power the PC because it was 
cheaper to build a machine 
that did not have to deal 
with 16-bit connections bet¬ 
ween the chip and the rest 
of the machine. At the same 
time, the 8088 allowed IBM 
to sell the new computer as 
a 16-bit machine because 
the chip has a 16-bit internal 
architecture. 

Whatever the basis for the 
design decisions that went 
into the PC, the inclusion of 
the expansion bus was a 
master stroke. The expansion 
bus, combined with a heal¬ 
thy third-party expansion 
board industry, allowed PC 


users to cheaply customise 
their machines for a variety 
of applications. 

The new PC was an in¬ 
stant success, and because 
no-one had expected it to do 
so well, demand far out¬ 
stripped supply. Within a few 
months IBM was shipping 
30,000 machines a month — 
more than the annual output 
of the whole industry prior to 
the PC. 

IBM followed up the PC 
with the PC-2 in 1983. This 
machine expanded the 
memory available on the 
motherboard from the laugh¬ 
able (in today's terms) 64K to 
256K. The XT which followed 
added support for hard disk 
drives and again expanded 
the maximum amount of 
memory on the motherboard 
— this time to 640K. 

In 1984, IBM introduced 
the PC AT, the so called Ad- 
vanced Technology 
machine. The bus on this 
microcomputer could sup¬ 
port 16-bit transfers between 
the expansion boards and 
the microprocessor. 

All these machines set 
standards that other 
manufacturers followed. At 
the same time as IBM was 
upgrading its computers, it 
also upgraded its display sys¬ 
tems. There is only one dis¬ 
play standard that is not 
based on IBM systems — the 
Hercules Graphics Card. Even 
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Business: 

Founded: 

Number of 
employees: 

Annual sales 
($USM): 
Headed by: 


Apple: the competition 


PC manufacturer 
1977 

10,800 

$4071 

John Sculley, President and Chief Executive Officer 


in keyboard style, IBM has 
set standards. 

It is only since 1987, 
when IBM introduced the 
PS/2 range, that the com¬ 
pany has lost some of that 
power to set standards. The 
Micro Channel architecture 
(MCA) — a 32-bit bus — has 
not spawned the host of imi¬ 
tators that the PC and AT 
buses did in the first half of 
the 1980s. Indeed, a rival 
group of PC manufacturers 
has developed its own 32-bit 
standard — the EISA bus. 

This is not to say that the 
PS/2 has not been successful. 
IBM has sold more than 
three million units. However, 
the halcyon days of the early 
'80s when IBM had a mas¬ 
sive 40 per cent of the PC 
market are over. 

Bad decisions have cost 
IBM this market lead. The 
company did not see that 
performance would be such 
a major issue in PCs. It did 
not ensure that its machines 
were as fast or faster than 
other companies' offerings, 
and was too slow in releasing 
PCs based on the 80386 
microprocessor. It relied too 
much on its reputation for 
quality and service and did 
not pay enough attention to 
price/performance ratios. 

The future 

IBM is still far from a spent 
force in the PC industry. 

MCA may yet become the 
standard for the 32-bit buses 
that will dominate the PC in¬ 
dustry by the mid 1990s. 

The company still sells a lot 
of machines, has a massive 
R&D effort and still has many 
loyal customers. 


IBM is being consistently 
out-manoeuvred in a much 
more sophisticated market. 
No longer do the initials IBM 
ensure that a new product 



will set a new standard. 
Although Apple was a part of 
the original pre-IBM PC 
microcomputer industry, it 
has done more than just sur¬ 
vive; it has prospered. 

Apple experienced a very 
tough time in the early 
1980s as the IBM PC sup¬ 
planted the Apple II as a 
main choice for business 
microcomputing. The Lisa, 
Apple's first challenge to the 
new PC, was a dismal failure, 
but the company learned 
from its mistakes. The Macin¬ 
tosh, released in 1984, was a 
huge success. 

The Mac was designed 
from the ground up as a 
graphics computer, which 
meant that it was much bet¬ 
ter at handling graphics ap¬ 
plications than PCs. From the 
start, it was based on a 32- 
bit microprocessor, the 
Motorola 68000. The extra 
grunt of this processor and 
the Mac graphics orientation 
allowed Apple to build a 
graphical user interface at a 
time when PC users were 
stuck with the cryptic C> 
prompt interface. So from 
the start, the Mac had two 
advantages over the PC: it 
was easier to use, and it had 
better graphics capabilities. 

Apple also built much bet¬ 
ter sound processing into the 


Mac which, along with its 
graphics, gave it an edge for 
games. In spite of Apple's 
premium prices, the Mac 
found loyal customers among 
users of graphics applications 
and in the home market. 

But the early Macs had 
some serious deficiencies: 
they did not support colour, 
and they had no expansion 
bus. In 1987, Apple solved 
both these problems with 
the Mac II. This machine had 
both colour and an expan¬ 
sion bus. Since then, Apple 
has fleshed out the Mac line 
with a series of very well 
designed machines. The Mac 
Ilex was a masterpiece of 
modular design — the guts 
of the computer are held 
together with just one screw. 
With the release of the super¬ 
fast Mac llfx, Apple now has 
a machine that can match 
PCs at every level of perfor¬ 
mance. 

Apple has created a 
genuine alternative to the 
IBM-compatible path. The 
company holds between 15 
and 20 per cent of the 
microcomputer market and 
most major software 
developers have versions of 
their programs that run on 
both the PC and the Mac. 

Apple does have its critics, 
though. The most frequently 
heard complaint is that 
Apple will not allow anybody 
else to manufacture Mac 
compatibles. The profit mar¬ 
gin for Apple on each Mac it 
sells is around 50 per cent. 
Apple officials claim that the 
company needs this sort of 
profit to continue its develop¬ 
ment. 


The future 

Apple seems to be in a much 
stronger position now that 
its top-of-the-line Mac llfx 
can match the performance 
of the fastest 486-based PCs. 
However, the company's 
strategy of concentrating on 
providing just workstations 
rather than a complete in¬ 
tegrated range that includes 
high-performance servers 
may be a weakness in the fu¬ 
ture. In the business world, 
Apple is competing with 
companies like Compaq, 
which offers both worksta¬ 
tions and servers, thereby 
providing a complete solu¬ 
tion for business computing 
needs. 

At the same time, the 
company's lead in graphical 
user interfaces is being chal¬ 
lenged by products such as 
OS/2 Presentation Manager 
and Microsoft Windows. 

Since Apple can't com¬ 
pete with PC manufacturers 
on price, the company must 
maintain a technological 
edge. The worst danger for 
Apple is the belief that its 
lead is unassailable and there 
is evidence that the com¬ 
pany is somewhat com¬ 
placent. For instance, before 
the release of the llfx Apple's 
machine trailed behind the 
PC world for about 12 
months in terms of perfor¬ 
mance. 

The next two years will be 
crucial for Apple's place in 
the industry. If the company 
can introduce more innova¬ 
tive versions of its operating 
system and keep improving 
its hardware, it will be able 
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to maintain its place as a sig¬ 
nificant player in the 
microcomputer industry. 


ony 

Except for a few short years 
at the end of the 70s and 
beginning of the 80s, Intel 
has played a leading role in 
the design and production of 
microprocessors. Ironically, it 
was during this time when 
Zilog had carved out a large 
market share with its Z80 
processor that IBM chose 
Intel's 8088 processor to 
power its new PC. 

Intel introduced the first 
microprocessor in 1 969 to a 
somewhat indifferent world 
This was the 4004, a 4-bit 

chip originally designed to 

power calculators. Intel fol¬ 
lowed this with the 8008, an 
8-bit chip used as the basis 
for early microcomputers By 
1978, Intel had the first true 
16-bit chip, the 8086, ready, 
but in the meantime Zilog, 
staffed by ex-Intel engineers, 
had released the Z80. The 
Z80 used a superset of the 
8008's instructions and ran 
much faster. It quickly cap¬ 
tured the imagination of 
early microcomputer desig¬ 
ners and Intel was left out in 
the coid. 

IBM chose a downgraded 
version of the 8086 — the 
8088 — as the processor for 
its PC. Computers based on 
the 8088 and 8086 soon 
dominated the microcom¬ 
puter market. Intel kept im¬ 


1 1 

Intel: the foundation 
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Manufactures microprocessors and PCs 
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proving its designs and in 
1982 added the 80286, and 
in 1985 the 80386. By main¬ 
taining upward compatibility 
between each processor in 
the 80x86 family, Intel was 
able to ensure a ready 
market for each processor as 
it shipped. Each chip 
provided more power and so 
could run existing applica¬ 
tions faster. 

Intel has not had things 
all its own way. NEC has 
developed two chips that are 
compatible with the 8088 
and 8086. These are the V20 
and the V30, respectively. 

Both chips are faster than 
the original Intel chips, and 
the NEC chips have taken a 
small but significant share of 
the market. 

Intel has licensed other 
manufacturers to produce 
the 80286 microprocessor, al¬ 
though it has not so far al¬ 
lowed anyone else to 
produce and sell 80386 
chips. This has caused some 
concern among PC manufac¬ 
turers; they claim Intel is 
keeping the price of the 386 
high to maximise its profits, 
and they are also concerned 
about a growing shortage ot 
the chips. Intel has 
responded by pointing out 
that it has consistently 
reduced the price of its 
microprocessors as it recoups 
the cost of the initial develop¬ 
ment. 

As each new microproces¬ 
sor in the 80x86 family has 
come onto the market, it has 
gradually supplanted earlier 
chips. We are just entering a 
period when PCs based on 
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the 386 will be more popular 
than machines based on the 
286. Intel already has a new 
microprocessor in the 80x86 
family on the market: the 
25MHz 486, a chip that is 
roughly twice as powerful as 
a 33MHz 386. The 486 is 
just starting to ship in 
volume. 

Intel has not just been 
making chips. For several 
years the company has been 
building PCs. It really only 
manufactures the mother¬ 
boards and then sells these 
to OEMs, who add the other 
components and sell the 
finished items. This is also 
causing concern to PC 
manufacturers who believe 
that Intel has an unfair ad¬ 
vantage in this area. 

Intel also manufactures 
add-in boards for PCs. It has 
a range of memory boards, 
the Communications Co- 
Processor and Visual Edge. 
Both the Communications 
Co-Processor and the Visual 
Edge are innovative 
products that show the 
quality of the company's 
R&D effort. 

The future 

Although Intel is not grow¬ 
ing as fast as some of our 
other 'Notable 10', the com¬ 
pany has a better than 20 
per cent annual average 
growth and has a secure 
place as the main supplier of 
microprocessors to the PC in¬ 
dustry. However, it will have 
to do something to allay the 
growing disquiet among PC 
manufacturers about its 
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failure to license any other 
chip manufacturer to sell the 
386. And Compaq has just in¬ 
vested in a small company 
that has developed a 386 
clone chip set. 

Intel is adding other 
strings to its bow. It has in¬ 
vested in Digital Video Inter¬ 
active (DVI), a new 
technology that promises to 
provide CD-ROMs with full 
motion interactive video in 
the next couple of years. 
Compaq's computers have 
an enviable reputation as the 


comma. 

Rolls-Royce of PCs. The com¬ 
pany has convinced con¬ 
sumers that Compaq 
computers are the best 
machines on the market in 
terms of quality, com¬ 
patibility and performance. 

This has enabled Compaq 
to charge premium prices for 
its PCs, making it the fastest 
growing company ever. By 
1987, Compaq had grown 
from nothing to a one billion 
dollar company. It continues 
to average around a 75 per 
cent annual increase in sales. 

Although Compaq started 
out producing portable com¬ 
puters, it quickly saw what 
IBM had missed: that perfor¬ 
mance was becoming a criti¬ 
cal issue for PC consumers. 
Compaq leaped through the 
window left open by IBM 
and in 1986 introduced the 
first PC based on the Intel 
80386 microprocessor. 

In the next four years the 
company honed its approach 
with a commitment to tech- 
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nical excellence. While not al¬ 
ways having the fastest 
machines on the market, 
Compaq made sure that 
they were always near the 
top in terms of performance. 

It also built compatible PCs, 
and soon software 
developers were testing their 
software on Compaq 
machines as a matter of 
course. Nowadays, some 
manufacturers are even ad¬ 
vertising their machines as 
Compaq-compatible. This 


Compaq: a Rolls-Royce strategy 
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Founded: 
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joseph Canion, President and Chief Executive Officer 


must certainly be gall and 
wormwood to IBM. 

The Deskpro 386/33 is a 
good example of just what 
Compaq's engineers have 
been able to do. It is not 
the fastest 33MHz 386 avail¬ 
able, but it scores very well 
on all areas of typical 
benchtests even though it 
has only 64K of memory 
cache and no disk cache. A 


great deal of effort has gone 
into optimising perfor¬ 
mance in all areas of the 
machine. For instance, the 
memory sub-system sits on 
a special high-speed bus 
separated from the slower 
I/O bus. 

One indication of the stat¬ 
ure of Compaq at the end of 
the 1980s was its role in the 
development of the EISA 


bus. In September 1988, 
Compaq and six other PC 
manufacturers announced an 
alternative to IBM's 32-bit 
MCA bus. Compaq was wide¬ 
ly seen as a ring leader in this 
'gang of seven' and the com¬ 
pany has never wavered 
from its commitment to this 
standard. Unlike other 32-bit 
bus alternatives to MCA, the 
EISA bus has actually got off 
the starting blocks and this 
year saw a number of EISA 
machines begin to ship. 



Often there are few external differences between computers. But like a book once it is opened 
the differences become obvious. Open a Micro Parts computer and you will ALWAYS find 
quality workmanship and components from Mitsubishi, STB and Western Digital. But open 
the “Wood Duck" and chances are you will find different components each and everytime. 

That's the difference ! 


MICRO 



Micro Parts Pty. Ltd 
1392 Dandenong Rd 
OAKLEIGH 3166 
Ph (03) 563 2299 
Fax (03) 563 1093 


That's the difference ! 
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The future 

Compaq has recently 
released some powerful 
machines — the Deskpro 
486/25 and the SystemPro. 
The SystemPro is perhaps 
the more interesting of the 
two. This machine was initial¬ 
ly offered with dual 33MHz 
386s, but it can support two 
486s and is powerful enough 
to challenge most minicom- 
puters. It incorporates fea¬ 
tures such as duplex disk 
drives more usually found 
only on larger computers. 

It represents a move by 
Compaq from desktop 
machines to providing very 
powerful servers that can be 
used as the lynch pin for 
complete corporate comput¬ 
ing strategies. It offers com¬ 
puting at a price that will be 
very hard for mini manufac¬ 
turers to meet. 

Compaq has backed up 
the SystemPro with alliances 
with Novell and Unix 
developer SCO to provide 
versions of their operating 
systems that make use of its 

dual processor architecture. 

With this sort of develop¬ 
ment under its belt, Compaq 
looks set to move into the 
1990s as a mainstream com¬ 
puter vendor. 


Microsoft 


Everywhere you look in the 
PC industry you will find 
Microsoft products or 
products that Microsoft has 
had a part in developing. 
The company virtually has a 


Microsoft: a finger in every software pie 
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stranglehold on PC operat¬ 
ing systems. Everyone knows 
about MS-DOS and its very 
close relative PC-DOS, and 
this operating system is still 
the dominant way of control¬ 
ling a PC's hardware resour¬ 
ces. 

Microsoft also plays a 
leading role in the develop¬ 
ment of OS/2 and Presenta¬ 
tion Manager. The company 
produces the most popular 
graphical environment for 
DOS, Microsoft Windows. 
What is perhaps less well- 
known is that Microsoft also 
continues to work with SCO 
on its Unix operating system 
and so has a stake in the 
third most popular PC 
operating system. 

Microsoft also produces a 
range of applications 
software — Microsoft Word, 
Excel, PowerPoint, Microsoft 
Works and Microsoft Project. 
It has a wide range of 
programming languages — 
Microsoft C, QuickBasic, 
Microsoft Basic, Fortran and 
even Cobol. 

On the Mac platform, 
Microsoft has several leading 
applications packages 
Microsoft Works, Word, 

Excel and Microsoft File. 

Microsoft does not yet 
have a PC database pro¬ 
gram, although even in this 
area it does have a finger in 
the pie. The company has 
control of the PC implemen¬ 
tation of Sybase's SQL Server 
technology. 

The company has certain¬ 
ly come a long way from the 
late 1970s when it was only 


producing programming lan¬ 
guages for microcomputers. 
Microsoft's first major depar¬ 
ture from languages was the 
development of MS-DOS for 
the new IBM PC. Since then, 
Microsoft has diversified in 
every direction and has 
grown into the largest 
microcomputer software ven¬ 
dor. 

The future 

Microsoft must have some 
good managers for, in spite 
of the diversity of its range, it 
is still able to develop innova¬ 
tive products. Word for Win¬ 
dows and Microsoft 
Windows 3.0 are just two ex¬ 
amples of recent products 
that have been acclaimed by 
the computer press. 

Microsoft plans to have 
all its products available 
across all the major 
microcomputer operating 
systems (DOS, Macintosh 
OS, OS/2 and Unix/Xenix). 
The company is working on 
a database product for the 
PC market, but it believes 
that database server technol¬ 
ogy will provide a 
centrepiece for the develop¬ 
ment of corporate informa¬ 
tion systems. The database 
product will certainly have a 
role as a front end for the 
SQL Server. When it be¬ 
comes available, Microsoft 
will be able to offer a com¬ 
plete suite of programs so 
that companies will be able 
to base their whole comput¬ 
ing strategy on Microsoft 
software. 


Lotus 

Lotus's success in the PC 
market has been founded on 
just one product — 1 -2-3. 
This program, in its various 
incarnations, still accounts 
for the majority of sales of all 
spreadsheets, earning the 
title as the highest selling 
piece of application software 
of all time. 

It's conventional wisdom 
that it was Lotus 1 -2-3 which 
ensured the quick accep¬ 
tance of the IBM PC in busi¬ 
ness circles. Version 1.0 was 
a much more powerful pack¬ 
age than either of its com¬ 
petitors, VisiCalc or 
Multiplan. In 1983, 1-2-3 
started out-selling VisiCalc. 
The macro language in 
Release 2.0 sealed the fate 
for these two and VisiCalc dis¬ 
appeared. Although Multi¬ 
plan still survives it has no 
market share. 

It was not until Microsoft 
bought out Excel that 1-2-3 
had any serious competition. 
Lotus's long delays in bring¬ 
ing out version 3.0 gave 
other spreadsheet packages 
an opportunity to win cus¬ 
tomers. Now that version 2.2 
and 3.0 are available, 1-2-3 
is again selling well. It 
doesn't seem that Lotus's 
decision to split the package 
into two different forms has 
dampened demand in the 
way some pundits predicted. 

Lotus has not been con¬ 
tent to just concentrate on 
spreadsheets, and has 
released a number of other 
innovative packages. The 
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most successful of these has 
been its graphics package 
Freelance. If anything, 

Lotus's other offerings — 
Manuscript, Agenda, Magel¬ 
lan and Notes — have been 
too advanced. Agenda cer¬ 
tainly has not had the impact 
it deserves because the pack¬ 
age is so complex to grasp. 
Whatever the reason, Lotus's 
other products have not con¬ 
tributed much to its bottom 
line. 

The future 

Lotus 1-2-3 developers are 
busy porting the package to 
a number of other environ¬ 
ments, including the IBM 
mainframe world and the 
Macintosh. The company 
doesn't have a Windows ver¬ 
sion and this may affect its 
profit in the short term. 

The quality of the ideas 
behind products like Agen¬ 
da, Notes and Magellan indi¬ 
cates that Lotus has a distinct 
vision of the future of 
microcomputing. Lotus is 
also positioning its products 
to deal with the move to 
database server technology 
as the centrepiece of cor¬ 
porate computing strategy in 
the 1990s. It has its Datalens 
technology to link it to a 
whole range of databases, 
and the company has com¬ 
mitted itself to making 1-2-3 
a front end to the SQL Server. 

Lotus and Novell have just 
announced that they intend 
to merge. This will create a 
very large software com¬ 
pany; one that will rival 
Microsoft. 

All these things taken 


together indicate that Lotus 
will remain a major player in 
the PC industry in the 1990s. 



Novell is the leading vendor 
of network operating sys¬ 
tems with either 40 or 60 
per cent of the market 
(depending on whose figures 
you believe). The Novell 
operating system is installed 
on about 400,000 networks 
with around four million 
users. 

Novell's network operat¬ 
ing system, NetWare, is a 
standard, at least as far as 
that is possible without 
Novell licensing the product 
to any other vendors. If any 
software developer wants to 
say that his product is 'net¬ 
work ready' or 'network 
compatible' or any such 
phrase indicating that it will 
run on a network, then 
he/she must ensure that it 
runs with NetWare. 

But the networking busi¬ 
ness did not just fall into 
Novell's lap: the company 
has faced some stiff competi¬ 
tion from some of the best 
and biggest companies in 
the PC industry. Both 
Microsoft and IBM have a sig¬ 
nificant stake in local area 
networking (LAN) technol¬ 
ogy. 

In 1982, Ray Noorda, 
Craig Burton and a group of 
programmers working for 
an obscure company, Super- 
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set, saw a future in network¬ 
ing. They believed that LAN 
technology would take off, 
but that it required a high- 
performance network 
operating system to really 
make it work. The rest, as 
they say, is history and Ray 
Noorda now is president 
and chief executive officer 
of Novell and is reputed to 
be worth more than $100 
million dollars. 

How has Novell been 
able to beat such powerful 
and well connected opposi¬ 
tion? The answer is simply 
the hard way, through 
sheer technical excellence. 
NetWare was built from the 
disk up as a network operat¬ 
ing system. Most other net¬ 
work operating systems 
were add-ons to convention¬ 
al operating systems. Net¬ 
Ware is so different that it 
has its own disk format that 
is incompatible with DOS's 
format. 

This approach has made 
it tough for Novell in some 
ways, but has also paid 
dividends. It has required a 
lot more development effort 
and has given Novell some 
headaches in maintaining 
compatibility. The pay-back 
has been in performance — 
NetWare is considered to be 
the fastest network operating 
system, and in features, 
Novell was the first company 
to provide true file sharing 
on PC networks. 


Novell has also ensured 
that NetWare runs with just 
about any network adaptor 
and on just about any net¬ 
work. The network operating 
system runs with over 100 
different network adaptors 
and on more than 30 dif¬ 
ferent types of network. 

The company is also com¬ 
mitted to getting NetWare 
running on a variety of dif¬ 
ferent platforms and to talk¬ 
ing to just about every sort 
of connectivity product avail¬ 
able. For instance, NetWare 
will run on a VAX so that 
the minicomputer can ac¬ 
tually act as a server on a 
Novell network. Most other 
network operating systems 
treat the VAX as just a ter¬ 
minal on the network. 

Novell has purchased Ex- 
celan and, through this 
company's expertise in TCP- 
IP, plans to support the com¬ 
munications with every 
other device that supports 
this standard. 

The future 

Where will Novell go from 
here? How much longer will 
its six year market domina¬ 
tion continue? Some analysts 
believe that NetWare will 
face a serious challenge from 
LAN Manager version 2.0, 
but they said that about LAN 
Manager version 1.0 and it 
has had no impact on Net¬ 
Ware sales. 
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Novell has a whole series 
of important alliances in 
place: agreement with Sun 
to incorporate elements of 
Sun's NFS in NetWare; agree¬ 
ments to develop Unix ver¬ 
sions of Netware with NCR 
and SCO; and even agree¬ 
ments with companies like 
NeXT and IBM. 

The company has just 
released its seventh version 
of NetWare — NetWare 386 
— and it is working on a 
multi-processor version. 

There remain question marks 
over Novell's wide area net¬ 
working strategy (WAN) and 
the way the company plans 
to integrate NetWare with 
OS/2. 

Novell looks like being a 
major player in networking 
in the 1990s. 


Ashton -Tate 

In the 1980s, Ashton-Tate's 
dBASE database manage¬ 
ment system set a standard 
for other database 
developers to follow. The 
standard was so strong that 
not only did other 
developers create applica¬ 
tions that could use the 
dBASE file format, but they 
also copied the dBASE 
programming language. 
Today, many packages out¬ 
side the DBMS field can 
retrieve data from dBASE 
files. 

dBASE is the oldest PC 
DBMS. dBASE II was original¬ 
ly developed for CP/M 
machines but was quickly 
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ported across to the PC. In 
1984, Ashton-Tate released 
dBASE III and two years later 
followed it up with dBASE III 
Plus. Until 1987, dBASE held 
around 80 per cent of the PC 
DBMS market. 

From 1987, Ashton-Tate 
has gradually seen that 
decline to about 30 per cent. 
The company has faced com¬ 
petition on its home turf 
from the dBASE clones — 
products like DBXL, Clipper 
and FoxBASE — and from 
non dBASE compatibles 
products like Paradox and 
R:Base. 

Ashton-Tate was not con¬ 
tent to stay just in the 
database area. It released the 
word processor MultiMate, 
and for a time this was the 
eading PC word processor, 
but competition from Word¬ 
Perfect and Word and the 
failure of Ashton-Tate to 
upgrade the product saw 
MultiMate slip down to third 
position. 

Ashton-Tate also sells 
Draw Applause, a presenta¬ 
tion graphics program. This 
too was a leader in its field, 
but in recent years has 
slipped down to third posi¬ 
tion. 

This gradual slide from 
market dominance has cost 
the company dearly and last 
year Ashton-Tate recorded a 
loss of about S26 million. 

The future 


ability to get product 
upgrades out in a timely 
manner. The company has 
been able to fix this problem 
for all its products except 
dBASE. New versions of both 
MultiMate and Draw Ap¬ 
plause have recently been 
released, and the division 
developing these products 
has just been re-organised to 
streamline the development 
process. 

dBASE development still 
seems to be in the doldrums. 
dBASE IV was supposed to 
have support for SQL built in 
when it was released in 
1988. When the new version 
came out with SQL, Ashton¬ 
Tate promised that dBASE IV 
Release 1.1 would follow 
quickly with the SQL code. 
Version 1.1 is now expected 
in the second quarter this 
year. 

Ashton-Tate believes that 
databases will form the core 
of companies' computing 
strategies in the 1990s. The 
application categories with 
which we are familiar today 
— spreadsheets, presenta¬ 
tion graphics and DBMS — 
will act as front ends to these 
corporate databases. The 
company is busy positioning 
itself with this in mind and 
its part in marketing the SQL 
Server is just one leg of its 
strategy. 

If Ashton-Tate can pull 
this off and get its dBASE 
development house in order, 
it will be in a strong position 
to play as major a role in the 
90s as it played in the 80s. 


WordPerfect 

WordPerfect is the leading 
PC word processing pack¬ 
age. It consistently outsells 
Microsoft Word in both the 
US and Australia and holds 
around 60 per cent of the 
word processing market. As 
far as there can be said to 
be a standard in word 
processing, WordPerfect is it 
— most other packages will 
import or export Word¬ 
Perfect files. 

WordPerfect was original¬ 
ly developed by university 
student Bruce Bastian. Bas- 
tian and his professor, Alan 
Ashton, then formed Word¬ 
Perfect to market the word 
processor. 

During the 1980s, the 

company gradually won 

market share for its flagship 
product by constantly 
upgrading it and ensuring 
that it was always well sup¬ 
ported. Printer drivers are 
one example of this. Word¬ 
Perfect comes with the most 
extensive collection of 
printer drivers of any word 
processor. If you do have a 
printer that is not supported 
by the shrink-wrapped ver¬ 
sion, WordPerfect will ship 
you a special driver free of 
charge. 

The company has slowly 
broadened its product range 
by adding a database pack¬ 
age, DataPerfect; a spread¬ 
sheet package, PlanPerfect; 
and recently a graphics pack¬ 
age, PlanPerfect. All these 
programs are closely in¬ 
tegrated and WordPerfect 
even provides a menu sys- 


A large part of Ashton-Tate's 
problems stem from its in- 
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tern, WordPerfect Library, to 
link them together. These 
other application programs 
are generally only sold to ex¬ 
isting WordPerfect users. 

The future 

WordPerfect is already avail¬ 
able on a wide range of plat¬ 
forms, including the 
Macintosh, Unix systems and 
minicomputers, and an OS/2 
version is expected shortly. If 
the company is vulnerable at 
all it is in the Windows area. 
If, after the release of version 
3.0, Windows increases its 
momentum, then Word¬ 
Perfect will really need a ver¬ 
sion for the graphical 
environment. 

Apart from this small 
cloud, WordPerfect looks like¬ 
ly to maintain its lead in 
word processing into the 
1990s. 


BORLAND 

I 


When I selected the 10 most 
notable PC companies for 
this article, I found that I had 
no difficulty filling the first 
nine places. These nine com¬ 
panies were pre-eminent in 
their fields, and their 
products had set universally 
accepted standards. 

Once I had chosen the 
nine, I was left with a whole 
string of companies that had 
made significant contribu¬ 
tions to the industry, but 
hadn't set standards by 
themselves. In the end I 


chose Borland, possibly be¬ 
cause as an ex-code cutter 
myself, I still believe that 
quality programming is one 
of the most important in¬ 
gredients for the success of a 
piece of software. 

Borland has produced 
some outstanding pieces of 
software. Its Turbo language 
products have revolutionised 
programming on the PC. In¬ 
deed, Turbo Pascal has come 
close to setting a new stand¬ 
ard for the language. 

Borland began in 1983 
with a string of language 
products —Turbo Pascal, 
Turbo C, Turbo Basic and 
Turbo Prolog. The company 
sold these for roughly a third 
or a quarter of the cost of lan¬ 
guage products from other 
suppliers. These Turbo 
products included a complete 
development environment, 
and integrated editors and 
debugging tools in a way that 
had not been done before. 

From there, Borland 
started developing a line of 
applications packages. The 
first was the very successful 
SideKick, and Borland then 
released the database 
management system 
Paradox in 1985. Although 
Paradox is a long way from 
unseating DBMS market 
leader dBASE, the program 
has a growing band of en¬ 
thusiastic users. 

Two years later, Borland 
brought out its spreadsheet, 
Quattro. Last year, the com¬ 
pany updated it to Quattro 
Professional, a package that 
includes many of the fea¬ 


Borland: quality programming 


Business: Application software development 

Founded: 1983 


Number of 
employees: 600 

Sales(SUSM): S113 

Headed by: Phillipe Kahn, Chairman, President and Chief 
Executive Officer 


tures of Lotus 1 -2-3 Release 
3.0. To fit all the code into a 
program that can still run on 
an 8088-based PC with only 
640K of memory, Borland 
resorted to a clever program¬ 
ming technique called Virtual 
Real-Time Object Oriented 
Memory Manager 
(VROOMM). Quattro Profes¬ 
sional was very well received 
and the product is now 
Borland's Number One 
earner. 

Two other application 
packages from Borland have 
not done so well. Its word 
processor Sprint, although 
much hyped before its 
launch, has proved to be too 
complex for the average user 
to come to grips with. The 
flat file database manager 
Reflex, while receiving good 


reviews has not been a world 
beater. 

The future 

Borland has committed itself 
to producing versions of its 
products for both OS/2 and 
Windows. It was the first 
company to bring out an ap¬ 
plication for Presentation 
Manger, with SideKick for 
PM. Paradox runs under 
both OS/2 and DOS and 
there is even a specific ver¬ 
sion for 386 machines. 

While it seems unlikely 
that Borland will be able to 
overtake such software 
giants as Microsoft and 
Lotus, the company will cer¬ 
tainly be a major contributor 
to the PC industry in the 90s. 





'/ thought he was a vacuum cleaner salesman. He came in , 
sprinkled dirt on the carpet , and then tried to sell me a software 
program that would show me how to clean it up." 
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Aiming for superior Hard Disk Drive technology? 

Ssfi yoor sighfis ®a the Winchester Disk Drives By MICROPOLIS 



Whatever your operational requirements, from 70 
to 765 - megabyte and 1.2 - gigabyte, your target 
must be the MICROPOLIS Winchester Disk Drive from LIBRA 


MICROPOLIS designed and manufactured Winchester Disk Drives are the most sought after 
by Original Equipment Manufactures (OEM's) for incorporation into high-performance micro 
and minicomputer systems for simple and multi-user applications, including computer-aided 
design, professional workstations, and local area networks. 

MICROPOLIS Winchester Disk Drives are designed to provide-a combination of high storage 
capacity, fast access and data transfer, and long periods of trouble free operation. 

Mic ro p°lis Driv e s consistently top the list for high "plug and play" and mean-time-between- 
Nn pt£ ert ° rmance - boards and mechanical fixtures are independently replacable units. 

p|prtmni!^ niC or ui IT,ecban ' c:a l adjustments are ever required, making field replacement of 
electronic assemblies a simple 15 minute maximum repair. 

e range of interfaces spans from ST-506, ESDI, high performance SCSI and AT-Bus. 
andth^eexpertise P ^ qUality and reliabilit V is V our Priority see the people with the products 



LIBRA ELECTRONICS PTY. LTD, 

for tomorrow's technology... today. 

Unit 9, 552-560 

Church Street, North Parramatta NSW 2151 
Phone: (02) 890 1704 Fax: (02) 890 1513 




















Tbwer to 

Choose 



Qume 

CrystalPrint Publisher, 


Qume’s Crystal Print™ Publisher™ 
gives you the power to make choices 
that no other page printer can. 

CHOOSE SPEED. The Publisher is 
lightning fast. Faster than any other 
PostScript 1 * page printer in its class. 
You spend more time creating and 
less time waiting. 

CHOOSE PRINT QUALITY. 

The Publisher prints graphics 
with fine lines. 


Solid blacks. Smoothly graduated 
greys. Layouts have precisely formed 
text and laser-crisp images not even 
the Apple 1 * LaserWriter R II™ can 
match. 

COMPARE, THEN CHOOSE. Choose 
speed and print quality. You’ll 
choose the power of the Qume 
CrystalPrint Publisher. 

Special Price: 

$4,995 + Tax 

Limited period only 


Qume 


Australasian Master Distributor 


B 

SIGMA DATA 

Phone Sigma Data for your nearest authorised dealer 

“S 008 023883 


Dealer Enquiries welcomed on how to 
qualify for a free Demonstration Unit 
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THE TEN 


• • • 


Most memorable quotes 

Ian Robinson concludes our 10th Birthday supplement with 
10 classic quotes uttered since APC's inception. 


“At last, the elephant has learnt to tap 
dance.” 

This quote, supposedly made about the launch of 
the original IBM Personal Computer in 1981, was at¬ 
tributed to the late Phil Estridge, 'father of the IBM PC' 
and head of IBM's Entry Systems Division in the US. 

“The 286 Is a brain-damaged processor.” 

Despite spending many years working with IBM to 
create the OS/2 operating system for 286-based com¬ 
puters, Microsoft's chairman Bill Gates reportedly made 
this comment, in light of the improvements inherent in 
the next-generation 386 CPU and beyond. 

“The paperless office is about as likely as 
a paperless toilet.” 

This oft-repeated quote regarding the potential for 
the office automation industry has been attributed to 
veteran US industry analyst Amy Wohl. 

“Go ahead — make my day.” 

Paraphrasing one of Clint Eastwood's few lines from 
the 'Dirty Harry' movie, Ashton-Tate chairman Edward 
Esber issued this warning to would-be dBASE clone 
developers, implying that his company would sue them 
immediately. 

6«There are still a few insects there that 
need squashing.” 

Mr Esber again, admitting that the forthcoming im¬ 
plementation of dBASE IV still had a relatively high bug 
count Given dBASE's bad record in this respect, it's a 
wonder that any developer would still wish to make a 
clone of the product. 

Ht’s like a sophisticated escort service 
where you get to meet some very high- 
class partners — but the long-term con¬ 
sequences can he painful.” 

Chris Howells, the outspoken managing director of 
Australian modem manufacturer NetComm, used this 
analogy to describe the Federal Government s con¬ 
troversial Partnership for Development Program. 



“This thing looks sort of like a 
leprechaun’s toilet seat.” 

Industry commentator John Dvorak coined this 
description of the 'new-look' Microsoft Mouse, which 
was glossy designer-white in colour, as opposed to the 
older rodent grey model. 

“We will be turning over $25 million 
within five years.” 

The managing director of a Melbourne-based PC 
dealership (known as the king of the discounters) made 
this bold prediction less than a year before his company 
became yet another victim of the PC industry shakeout. 
Can you guess which dealership? 

“Would you rather sell coloured sugar- 
water for the rest of your life?” 

This was supposedly the challenge that Apple co¬ 
founder Steve Jobs directed to Pepsi boss John Sculley, 
when inviting him to help run Apple. Of course, when 
you take into account the subsequent ousting of Mr 
Jobs, he may well have wished that Mr Sculley had not 
been so quick to take up the challenge. 

“IBM compatibility is just a state of 
mind.” 

A marketing manager from the Australian subsidiary 
of NEC made this startling revelation at the launch of 
the NEC APC III system at Pancakes on the Rocks in Syd¬ 
ney. The product bombed — mainly due to incom¬ 
patibility — and the far more compatible APC IV was 
launched soon afterwards. As for the marketing 
manager, he's probably back there — making pancakes. 
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H ow M^verex ri ci i 


verex rides a o ? ooo year 
Lead of tli 


3 ? ooo year old korse to market 

| -x 

e competition. 



■ or centuries, the ancient trade routes 
were ruled by those whose beasts car¬ 
ried the greatest burden. But they came 
so slowly to market that, at times, the market 
no longer needed what they had to offer. % To 
the more enterprising merchant, the opportu¬ 
nity was clear. If one could get to market faster 
and more often, one could better respond to 
changes in market demand, I* Today, Everex, an 
enterprising American computer company, is 
riding the same swift horse to success. Our goal, 
- 


in fact, is to become the “zero response time’’ 
computer company. And we’re well on our way. 
‘f? We respond to your business computing 
needs with a broad range of quality computer 
products. From our IBM* compatible STEP™ 
computers to tape backup systems, modems and 
desktop publishing products as well as graphics, 
memory and network boards. 'M But more im¬ 
portantly, we respond faster. For instance, our 
competition follows the archaic method of 
building large inventories of standard products. 

- ^ 











Forcing you to adapt your needs to 
what they’ve already built. Or to wait. 

*%> At Everex, we think they’ve got it 
backwards. So we do it the other way 
around. You tell us what you need and 
when. Then we build it. On your 
schedule, instead of ours. It works 
like this. We’ve got over 450 Everex 
Resellers in even 7 corner ol the coun¬ 
try who keep us abreast ot your needs, literally, please 
hour by hour. And our unique flexible manu- 



I ike the merchant on horselxick, 
Everex succeeds hv responding 
more swiftly to our customers' 
rapidlx changing needs. 


lacturing systems can be expanded 
or reconfigured almost instantly to 
match your demand. The result? Y?u 
get exactly the product you need, 
exactly when you need it. 'f? Which 
may be why the elephants of our busi¬ 
ness are becoming an endangered 
species. % For more information on 
Everex and its computer products, 
call (02) 427 6111 or fax (02) 427 5948. 


EVER for Excellence 


Everex and STEP are trademarks of Everex Systems, Inc IBM is a registered trademark of IBM © 1990 Everex Systems, Inc 
















Gram*mat*ik IV 

wiE help ¥cw write better toOo., 



G uaranteed to improve your writing, Grammatdk 
IV proof-reads your documents for errors, not 
just spelling, but in grammar, style, punctuation 
and usage. 

Grammatik is interactive; it offers suggestions for 
improvements and lets you correct your document 
immediately. 

Your writing will be better straight away, without 
reading manuals or attending courses. Grammatik IV 
teaches writing improvements the easy way — you 
learn as you go, on your own work. 

Grammar help screens provide comprehensive 
assistance. Grammatik IV defines problems, quotes 
business writing rules, offers explanations, gives 
examples and refers the user to additional resources. 

It gives you composition charts ... your document 
vs standard reference works, reading levels and 
statistics. It lets you choose your writing style. It lets 
you add your own rules. It lets you edit its phrase 
dictionary for your own needs. It works with you, 
interactively. And it works from within WordPerfect 


This program is quite brilliant and I strongly 
recommend it to anyone who is seriously interested 
m improving their writing style. I have tested this 
program with article after article and it has always 
shown me ways to improve the quality of the 
writing ... I recommend it unreservedly. ” 
Gareth Powell in The Sydney Morning 
Herald, April 24, 1989 6 


Grammatik Ill’s slick editing environment lets 
youfixproblems in your document without 
i etuming to your word processor. ” 

PC Magazine, February 14, 1989 
“Grammatik is a stand-out in the 
grammar-checking market because of its new 
intelligent’ features and interactive mode. It’s a 
learning tool as well as a writing tool. ” 
Personal Publishing, January 1989 


“Grammatik III is a powerful tool no writer can 
afford to be without” 

Federal Computer Week, October 17, 1988 

“Grammatik Ill’s on-the-spot error-prompting not 
only improves the document you are working on, 
but it teaches you to become a better writer as well. ” 

PC Resource, November 1988 


BRITISH EDITION 
Available now. Ask for it! 


5.0, Microsoft Word 5.0, Wordstar 5.5 and 
Professional Write 2.1 ... as well as supporting 
about 30 different word processor file formats. 

Grammatik IV. It’s like having your own writing 
tutor, 24 hours a day! Whether you write letters, 
memos, or long reports, everything you write WILL 
be clearer. 

See your dealer or order now. Single user $169. 
Network Edition (5 user) $399. Corporate Pack 
(5 single user) $499. 

Save yourself time, money and hassles. 

Call toll free now ... 

(008) 028 521 

(In Sydney call 819 6811) 

Fax (02) 819 6930 



(PO Box 389, Drummoyne 2047) 


















